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The PoriticaL GramMER oF THE Unitep States; Or a complete view of the 
theory and practice of the General and State Governments, with the relations 
betweenthem. Dedicated and adapted 1o the Young Men of the United States: 
By Epwarp D. Manssrietp, Counsellor at Law, Cincinnati:—Published by 
Wiley & Long, New-York: Russ ll, Odvorne & Co. Boston: Corey & Webster, 
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Cmcinnan, &c. Fe. 1845—pp. 292. 


Ay Appress delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard University, 
27th August, 1835—on the duties of educated men in a Republic—By Tueo- 
puitvs Parsons. Boston: Russe/l, Odiorne & Co. 18 5—pp. 28. 


Home:—By the avthor of Redwood, Hope Leslie, &c.—Boston and Cambridge: 
James Munroe § Co, 1835. pp. 158. 


Every year the study of constitutional law is spreading in 
ourland. ‘Ten years since,” as Mr. Mansfield says in the pre- 
face to this, the second and stereotype edition of his Political 
Giammer,—“the whole nation presented what, to a philoso- 
pher, must have been the anomaly of a people undertaking to 
carry out organic truths and precepts, embodied in a writen 
Constitution, without even knowing what they were.”—That 
this is no longer the case is well known by the fact that in little 
more than a year,a second edition of this work has been called 
for. And we think the author has done well to make this a 
stereotype edition, for when its merits are known and its worth 
weighed, it will, we think beyond doubt, become the text-book 
of schools and academies. “Clear, condensed, and full of me- 
thod, it is better suited to both teacher and scholar than any 
other yet published; and contains what is all-important, but 
uo where else to be found, a connected and short view of the 
State Governments, their relations to that of the Union, and 
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590 Agrarianism. 


the mode in which both act. To the contents of the former 
edition, Mr. Mansfield has added Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress, and the Ordinance of 1787 for the Government of the 
North-West Territory; both papers of great value. 

Of the details of the work we need not speak. The rapid 
sale of the first edition speaks all that need be spoken. We 
will only repeat that any student of American Constitutional 
law, young or old, will do well to gain an outline of his course 
from the Political Grammer; which outline may afterwards be 
filled up by the study of Rawle, Story, the Federalist, Elliott's 
Debates, and above all, the decisions of that great Statesman, 
and noble-minded man, John Marshall; a man whose life and 
writings should be the guide and counsellor of every youth 
that joins the American bar. And while it is in our mind we 
would ask, why the leading decisions of the Supreme Court 
upon the Constitution may not be given to the public in one or 
more volumes by themselves?’ Few but professional men can 
own the whole series of Reports, but all should have it in their 
power, toreach easily those opinions that have given form and 
strength to the great Bond of Union: they belong to the coun- 
try, not to the profession, and are absolutely indispensable for 
the understanding of any text-book, excepting perhaps, the 
full edition of Story’s Commentaries. 

But, while the study of simple Constitutional law has been 
growing in our land; while boys and men, merchants and me- 
chanics, have all gained more or less insight into the scope and 
meaning of the Instrument which makes us One,—there has 
been little, very little, done to unfold, and to make known those 
principles which are beyond and under our Constitution, and 
which make up the as yet semi-chaotic, Philosophy of Politics. 

The sounds of party-eulogy and party-abuse rise from every 
hamlet and plantation between Canada and Texas; our perio- 
dicals reek with lying praise and yet falser blame; but where is 
the tongue or pen that gives us the Statesman’s experience, oF 
the Philosopher’s researches?’ Men and measures are discuss- 
ed on every hand,—but how? upon broad principles, or narrow 
grounds of expediency? with reference to eternal truth, or mo- 
mentary good? Who thinks of talking about principles of po- 
licy?*—or where can we go to hear them discussed! When 
Lyceums and Institutes first came forward we thought that 
they would become the schools of political, as well as mechan- 
cal philosophy:—we trusted that the farmers and mechanics. 


*The principles of policy, andpolitical principles, are very different. things,—0: 
by the last we mean a man’s devotion to some political party; so that if he be not é 
partisan, in the eyes of most he has no political principles ! 
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who must rule in a Republic, would in them be taught not only 
the Jaws that we have chosen to live by in these United States, 
but also those undying truths which were the germs, and are 
the life of our laws; we looked to see the Halls of those insti- 
tutions become the temples of republicanism, less sacred than 
the temples of God alone; in them we hoped to bow down to 
the divine form of Freedom, placed,—not as in republican 
France, upon the ruins of the Almighty’s altar,—but at His 
footstool, whose child and whose gift she is. But our hopes 
have been crossed; practical knowledge has been insisted 
upon, by which is meant that knowledge which deals with 
matter; or if biography has sometimes been taught in our 
institutes, it has been rather the skeleton of facts and dates, 
than the flesh, and blood, and living soul of that most impor- 
tant branch of history. 

jut what do we mean by Political Philosophy, if it be not 
constitutional law; is it the same with Political Economy? 
No; that speaks of the production and distribution of wealth; 
it tells us what is the most economical way of spending our 
money, but says nothing as to the dest way. Look at any 
good household,—and every household is a little republic,— 
and you will find one system by which whatever is desired is 
obtained at the least expense of time, money, and labor; and 
another system by which it is seen what is desirable; the first 
is private economy, the last private philosophy. And so in 
the nation; those principles which point us to general educa- 
tion, a deep sense of religion, or strong armies and a full 
treasury, as our greatest good, differ wholly in kind from those 
which show us how to educate cheapest, or fil! our coffers most 
readily: the former belong to Political Philosophy, the latter 
to Political Economy. Neither can be neglected by the 
statesman, and in our land the public should be ignorant of 
neither; but amid the clamor of party the calm voice of truth 
is too often unheard. Politicians, like religionists, are too apt 
to choose their creed and stick to it, ignorant and careless of 
the Truths upon which it is based. And here is one great 
ground of intolerance. If my plain creed is the standard, I 
think him that denies it dishonest; but if there be that to 
which both appeal as the ground of our differing faiths, I may 
there learn how my opponent may differ from me in all honesty 
and pureness. For this cause, the more God’s Word is studied 
nstead of human catechisms, and creeds, and paraphrases, the 
ess of persecution will there be. And in Politics, the more 
ourConstitution and the principles that originated and breathed 
life into it, are known, the less will political intolerance prevail. 
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Now, it is all-prevalent. Men are excluded from society be- 
cause of their political views. Administration and anti-admin. 
istration men, in each other’s eyes are not merely mistaken, 
butdishonest. An honest adherence to one side, seems to the 
other little less than insanity. It is strange, it is disgraceful, 
that while religious toleiation is so much insisted on, politica] 
toleration should be scarcely known by name; that while the 
theologian who denies his opponent’s honesty is stilled by the 
deep tones of general censure, the air is rent with the accusing 
shouts of partisans. It would seem to show that the former js 
the result less of principle than indifference. 

Our object in these remarks is not to preface any general 
essay upon Political Philosophy; to treat that subject properly 
would require more years of study and experience than have 
passed since our birth. We can at most but ca!] the attention 
of those, whose age and life fit them for the work, to it; we 
can but repeat that we believe the virulence, the folly, the 
illiberality, the short-sighted views of so many American poli- 
ticians to be the result of a want of the philosophy of their 
profession. They are empirics, quacks; they deal in political 
panaceas; a Pank or an administration will, they think, cure 
or ruinevery thing. This we wish might be done away; we 
would that more of our statesmen had that knowledge which 
Hamilton, Jay, and Washington made use of; if they had, the 
science of governing well would be studied more, and the art 
of merely governing studied less, than now. 

The point to which we would call attention in this article, 
belongs to that part of Political Philosophy which relates to 
the condition and relations of society, as distinguished from 
that which relates to the forms and measures of Government. 
The intimate and sure connection that must exist between the 
social state of a people and their Government, has been, and 
is, too often overlooked. In the French revolution, Joudly 
as Burke declaimed, and clearly as Morris prophe ied, there 
were but few that could see the connection between tle state 
of society in France and repubicanism. And in this coun- 
try, at this time, few, probably, think the social condition to 
be at variance with our public institutions. 

Our purpore is to point to one spot where we think there Js 
variance, and from which warlike and threatening sounds 
already reach us: to inquire as to the causes of this variance, 
and the hope of a remedy. 

“What means the fearful cry which already resounds 
throughout our land, of the ‘poor against the rich” What 
means the fact, the pregnant fact, that the political aspirant 
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who happens to be free from the impediment of conscience, 
or of principle, finds no surer way to rise than to join in the 
hue and cry against the aristocracy of wealth!” These ques- 
tions are put by Mr. Parsons, in the very bold, strong, and 
searching address, the title of which we have given at the head 
of our article, and which we noticed some months since: they 
point directly to that defective spot in our social state, of which 
we have spoken. 

But for one moment let us stop to speak of this address. It 
is marked less by eloquence than fearlessness; less by originality 
than truth. It tells in words too plain to be misunderstood by 
any, of the great danger our country runs from the flattery 
administered to the people: in words that need no interpreter, 
it points out the folly of supposing that a sovereign people is 
less liable to be injured by adulation, than a sovereign indi- 
vidual. That the king can do no wrong, is a despotic maxim 
that we cry out upon, but it is neither as absurd nor as impi- 
ous as the claim that the voice of the people is the voice of 
God. For the way in which Mr. Parsons has set forth these 
truths, he should be thanked by all honest men of all parties. 

And now, to return to our subject, there is an outcry of 
“agrarianism” abroad; and every where we see the working- 
men, or more properly the hand-working men, gathering 
numbers into parties. Whatdo these things mean? and why 
are they? 

By agrarianism we understand sometimes a disyosition, and 
sometimes a system, that would attack the present rights of 
property. Not content with forbidding the law to aid indi- 
viduals in the acqui-ition of wealth, it would make it strip 
them of their present possessions, and prevent future acquisi- 
tion. 

The folly and iniquity of such a system need not be pointed 
out. That the right to the accumulations of industry consti- 
tuting riches, is the same with tle right to the first fiuits of 
industry, which form the daily bread of the daily laborer, is 
self-evident. There never has been, and never can be, an 
agiaiian community. Those Roman laws from which we 
take tle name, related, not to private property, but to the 
public domain, as Niebuhr and Savigny have fully shown; 
and the attempt*af the French madmen, was, as a school boy 
might have prophe ied, an entire failure. Were all men good 
Christians, there might be an approach made to that ideal state 
of society where none shall be very rich, and none poverty- 
‘tricken; but even an approximation to this state must result 
‘rom individual principle, not public law. 
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A perception of these truths has prevented any important 
direct manifestation of a levelling spirit in our land, but in- 
directly the jealousy of wealth among us is fully visible, 
Without being the advocate of either party, we cannot but see 
in the support given by the people to the administration, while 
warring upon the United States Bank, an evidence of this 
* The war, then, is already begun; and, unless the 
cause of this jealousy is removed, it will go on slowly, but cer. 
tainly, till Republicanism crumbles into anarchy. ~ 

And what is its cause? 

In every erroneous system there is a germ of truth. No 
creed, however monstrous, but rests upon some reality. The 
error, like the fiery beard of the comet, may flame from the 
horizon to the zenith, and fill the eye of the looker-on,—but 
somewhere there is an unseen nucleus. We believe it to be 
so with regard to agrarianism; we believe the general feeling, 
not that the rights of industry should be destroyed, but that 
something is wrong with regard to wealth,—to have its 
origin in the misty perception of a great truth, and of the 
general disregard of it. We believe that in one point, at 
least, the state of society in our country is opposed to Repub- 
licanism, and that this opposition is the parent of that feeling 
of which we have spoken; a feeling far more wide-spread than 
most of us suppose, swaying many who would shrink from an 
open attack upon property. 

The great truth referred to may be stated in the language 
of Miss Sedgwick, in her most admirable little work, “Home.” 
“Talent and worth are the only eternal grounds of distinction. 
It will be our own fault, if in our land, society, as well as 
Government, is not organized upon a new foundation. Know- 
ledge and goodness, these make degrees in heaven, and they 
must be the graduating scale of a true democracy.” The dis- 
regard of these truths, we look upon as not only keep- 
ing us back in our national growth, but as also forming the root 
of the great prevalent hostility to property; and for this cause, 
that property, in the place of knowledge and goodness, 1s 
made too much the graduating scale of our democracy. This 
the moneyless democrat perceives; he feels himself wronged; 
and to do away that wrong, inclines to, if he does not joi 
that party which would destroy the cause of wrong-doing,— 
wealth. 


* The same disposition to bring on a war against wealth, was shown in the insane, 
pitiable, and yet laughable attempts of the Ohio Legislature a month suice, (0 Te 
peal a charter just granted, and to prohibit the citizens of Ohio from carrying 0” 
business with the new United States Bank. These attempts were characterize 
by the cowardice as well as by the madness of Agrarianism. 
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That point in our social condition, then, (to repeat in an- 
other form what we last said,) which we think at variance 
with Republicanism no less than Christianity, is the moral 
rank and influence given to mere wealth, but due to talent, 
education, and character. <A dim perception of this variance 
we look on as giving rise to the common feeling that some- 
thing is wrong; as well as to the wish of the agrarian to cure 
this wrong by the equalization of property. 

But some one may say that wealth is desired for the luxuries 
and bodily comforts it brings, and not for rank and influence 
given its possessor. 

As this objection strikes at the root of our whole argument, 
we must consider it at some length. 

Let the reader look back over his own personal experience, 
and then inquire whether, among the money-seekers whom he 
has known, the mass have been moved to labor by the hope of 
better food or raiment, as a means of simple sensual gratifica- 
tion,—or in the expectation that known wealth, costly clothes, 
and fine houses would increase their influence and standing? 
We would ask him to say from his own observation, if the 
bodily comforts of the rich exceed those of the independent 
hand-worker? Do they not rather fall short of his? That 
there are some, mostly belonging to the dissolute and needy, 
that desire money as a means to sensual pleasure, is undoubted; 
and probably no poor man passes through life without wishing 
for wealth as giving luxuries, but we are speaking now of the 
great mass,and of the permanent object for which they labor, 
not of amomentary impulse. 

Again, if a man of wealth were thrown into a community 
of true Christians, with whom wealth was no passport to rank 
and influence, would he value his riches? or would a poorer 
man of the world envy him there, as he would in the world? 

Again, why is there so much pomp, and display, made with 
money? Why are not the rich content to have warm and 
pleasant houses, and soft clothes, and to eat and drink in pri- 
vacy! Is it not because they wish to have their wealth known 
and recognized? and why is this, but for the respect they know 
will be paid to it? . 

There is a fact also connected with the hostility to wealth in 
our country, which may give us some light; it is this, the oppo- 
sition to the rich is not made by all those not rich, but by the 
hand-working-men, as we have called them. But there are 
two distinct classes beside the wealthy; one consists of these 
hand-workers, and the other of clergymen, lawyers, doctors, 
and writers,—many of whom are much poorey, and live in a 
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| ‘ much Jess luxurious state than those mechanics who lead the 
working party. But this second class have no hostility to 
wealth, and, with the exception of a few discontented spirits 
feel no jealousy of it. Why is this? Itis because a poor low. 
yer or physician ranks higher than a printer of equal educa. 
tion, talent, character, and good breeding; his opinion js |is. 
tened to, and has weight; the leaders of fashion speak with 
him; and the first men in the community receive him socially 
as an equal. But the printer has, equally, within him the love 
of influence; and when he sees one richer than himself in gold, 
but poorer in all knowledge and excellence, received with 
favor, where he dares not venture,—he feels wronged; he feels 
that he is degraded, while the other merits degradation; Reason, 
Republicanism, Christianity, all assure him that mere money 
can give no man a claim to respect, but finding that it does 
give that claim with the world, he either goes into business to 
become rich himself, or joins one of the professions, (which 
are consequently crowded,) or cries out upon this false talisman 
that so witches men’s eyes. 

And in England, at this moment, against whom goes the 
battle? Against the aristocracy, who claim rank and power, 
and not against the bankers of Lendon. Or if the rich man 
is abhorred, it is the one that parades his weaith, and lays 
claim to distinction and standing; that has his chariot and out- 
riders, his box at the opera, and his princely park for the sum- 
mer; and not the old West Indian that drinks his two bottles of 
Madeira, and smokes his segar among the dusky piles of 
of Bishopgate street. Each may have his million, but he is 
envied to whom the world looks up, and not he that enjoys 
himself in a corner. 

And in France, during both revolutions, the starving and 
mad mob, while engaged in sacking palaces, and destroying 
the marks of rank, refused to take the booty that lay about 
them. 

A consideration of these things convinces us that wealth is 
desired and envied, by strong and energetic men,—not as a 
means to sensual pleasure, but as giving a claim to moral in- 
fluence and standing. 
a We now come to the inquiry why this is not a just claim, 
or, why it is opposed to Republicanism. 

The idea of a Republic is, that men shall be esteemed ac- 
cording to their merit. Under other forms of government, 
birth, wealth, or even physical power, may form the standard of 
rank: in a Republic none of these can have weight in them- 
selves. Among savages physical power is meritorious; in their 
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view the best hunter and warrior is the best man. Amon 
the semi-civilized, where education exists, but is not Pra 
birth is a half guarantee of a good education as well as good 
blood. And when you come one step nearer our present con- 
dition, wealth affords probable evidence of industry, care, and 
moral habits, and is respected,—not for itself, but as proving 
them. But in the perfectly civilized state it is not evidence of 
these things; neither does birth guarantee superiority of edu- 
cation; and brute strength ceases to be merit, save in the eyes 
of the brutish. A new standard is now erected; intellectual 
ower and culture, and moralcharacter. Suchisthe law of Re- 
iblicanism and the Christian religionas applied to social rank. 
The pre-eminence of wealth is also anti-republican, because in 
a republic the mass rule, but in no land can the mass be 
wealthy; wherever civilization prevails however, the love of 
influence is the ruling passion. If therefore wealth have pre- 
eminence, the mass will be against it; but the end of govern- 
ment is peace, Whereas a republic, where wealth gives influ- 
ence, leads to war; the two things are therefore in opposition. 

And what is the mistake which shuts out the great class of 
hand-working-men from cultivated society. 

It is this: manual labor is taken as evidence of a want of 
education at least; while wealth and intellectual labor are 
received as proofs of the contrary. 

In this statement we believe the cause of the whole difficulty 
will be found. Because in Europe bodily labor, ignorance, 
and vulgarity have gone so much together, we think them 
blood relations, and suppose the presence of the first cannot 
but bring in the two last. Instead of asking whether this 
printer or that cabinet-maker is as well educated and behaved, 
possesses as much talent and as high a character as the lawyer 
or physician next door, we take it for granted that he does 
not; though every body knows that free schools, manual labor 
colleges, and mechanics’ institutes are giving our mechanics 
all needful learning—and as to manners we doubt much if the 
court-house be a better school than the work-shop. The pre- 
sumption against farmers is going by, in consequence of the 
good sense of many young men of family and wealth, who 
have taken the plough into their own hands; but against 
mechanics the prejudice remains as of old. : “2% 

We have now pointed to the spot in our social condition, 
where we think there is something at variance with repub- 
licanism; I have shown in what that variance is, and why it is; 
we now come to the question: can it be remedied? 
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The evil is, that an undue rank is assigned to wealth; and 
also, that an undue importance is assigned to employments: 
to both of which this common characteristic belongs,—that 
the mass, the profession, or occupation is too much thought 
of,—the individual too little. : © 

With respect to these evils one of three courses must be 
adopted; they must either be left to run, as many would say, 
their natural course,-—though we do not think the sins of arti. 
ficial life ought to be thus put upon poor nature; or wealth 
must be equalized; or men must be taught not to respect mere 
wealth nor place, but to consider the intellect, education, and 
character of each individual, known by examination, and not 
by inference from his business, as giving him a claim to social 
influence and standing. 

Which course should be adopted? 

If we take the first, civil war and anarchy are almost cer. 
tain, for there may, as truly, be a civil war in the halls of 
legislation, as the fields of battle. If we adopt the second 
course, we but take the shorter path to the same point, 
anarchy. How is it if we take the third? Wealth will 
neither be desired nor envied then as now; education and 
character, both attainable by all in this land, will be the things 
to which the ambition of all will be directed; the cry of Agra- 
rianism will die away; the professions will no longer be crowd- 
ed by incompetent deserters from the mechanic arts; and well 
behaved, well mannered mechanics will rank everywhere as 
highly as equally-deserving men of whatever station. 

But how can the influence of wealth be done away, and 
merit be made the standard of rank. 

It can never be done entirely, but we may approximate to it 
in many ways, and indeed are now doing so. 

To say that the spread of Christian feeling and principle 
among men will tend to the desired object, is but another form 
of saying that Christianity opposes the prevalent worship of 
mammon; and yet there are many that would oppose what 
they thought a wrong in the commonwealth, but never think 
of opposing it by religion; very few, itis to be feared, see that 
the best principles of policy are wrapped up in the teachings 
of Jesus; and very few by making these teachings known in 
their remote consequences, would hope to heal the sores of a 
state; but we believe all good and statesmanlike, and sub- 
stantial policy to be based upon, and flow logically from, the 
grand principles of human nature, and its guide, the Book oi 
Life. A dissemination, then, of Christian truth; a thorough 
and unsectarian development and application of this truth to 
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every individual as a man, a citizen, and one member of a 
family, we believe to lie at the reot of all reformation. 

ext to this in imp ortance we place the spread of education 
by manual labor schools, where the laborer may be instructed 
and yet not cease to be a laborer. ‘The line now drawn _ be- 
tween educated men and working-men must be done away; 
the farmer and mechanic must be educated; by which, we 
mean—not only that they must read, write and cypher, but 
that they must attain to those ends tothe reaching which those 
things aremeans. Education is not only to fitmen to buy and 
sell without being cheated, it looks farther than this life and its 
profits. Education, in this sense, may and must be given to 
the industrious and enterprising of our nation; those whose 
misdirected but honest energy now threatens the rights of pro- 
perty, would then stand its triends. 

In the third place, we look to the efforts of the educated men 
in our republic; theirdatioa have been fully and ably set forth 
by Mr. Parsons, in the address deliv ered at Cambridge. by 
their teachings, through the press, from the pulpit, the bar, the 
desk of the lyceum, they must fit this people for freedom; 
Christian freedom; pure repub! icanism, when money will have 
no power except that which is its own,—the power of buying 
so much labor, or the results of so much labor. The reforma- 
tion of feeling with regard to wealth, if it begin at all, must 
begin with those who have the same rank and influence with 
the wealthy. They are to blame if the present unwholesome 
state of things continues. They must first become freemen, 
and then break the chains of others. And they not only must 
teach, but practice; they must receive and respect the printer, 
of good manners and character, while they turn from the rich 

gambler, or the time-serving attorney. They must be willing 
to become themselves hewers of wood and drawers of water; 
already is this done to some extent in the country, and the 
more it isdone the better for religion and the re public; a little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump,—and one man of educated 
and di sinterested talent may give tone and standing to a great 
clas If the Russian Peter is to be honored because he became 
a shipwright for the mercantile welfare of his people, how 
much moie deserving that man who gives up present rank for 
the eternal and all- embracing good of those about him. 

We come then to these conc'usions, that the respect now 
paid mere wealth, and the prejudice yet existing in favor of 
some, and against other occupations, is ‘opposed to Republican- 
ism; that the elements of warfare of nec essity exist among us, 
our social condition being in these respects at variance with 
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our political condition: that this variance is to be done away, 
not by taking from the rich the wealth that is theirs, but by 
keeping from that wealth the respect which is our own; and 
also by examining the claims of individuals to social rank, in. 
stead of judging, on the principles of other ages and lands, 
respecting whole classes: and lastly, that the great means to be 
used in this good work are—the spread and developement of 
Christianity, the thorough education of the leading spirits of all 
occupations and professions,—the continual teaching of those 
now educated and influential, together with the practice, by 
them, of receiving as equals individuals from all lines of life, 
and also of bringing up to agricultural and mechanical pursuits 
many whose birth, wealth, and education would, on present 
principles, place them in the professions. 

To effect any thing in this great work, there must be the 
action of very many, and those strong and well-knit minds. In 
the West, where society was born Republican; where the 
farmer and mechanic may be always independent; where 
manual labor schools are growing up rapidly; and where the 
prejudices of Europe have less force than elsewhere; we 
hope to see the experiment tried; here, if anywhere, we think 
it must succeed. A republican government, based upon a 
republican state of society, the world has never yet seen; be- 
fore fifty years have passed, we trust that something like it 
may be the strength and glory of this great valley. J. H.P. 





LIGHT AND WARMTH. 


The nobler spirits enter upon life with joyful confidence. They believe to find 
in the outer world that which swells in their bosoms, and warm with lofty zeal, 
devote their faithful arm to Truth. 

But all is so small, so narrow, that after a short experience they strive only to 
rescue themselves in the crush of the world; and at last, the heart in cold proud 
rest, closes liself against love. 

Alas! the clear rays of knowledge do not always warm—happy are they who do 
not pay for them with their heart. Therefore join to the clearness of the man of 
the world the earnestness of the enthusiast. ScHILLER. 
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Arr. IL—UNITARIANISM IN THE WEST. 


| recently made a short journey in Illinois, which has fur- 
nished me with a few facts of an encouraging nature. They 
are calculated to confirm us in our hopes of the rapid progress 
of truth, if its friends are but faithful to it. I am more than 
ever convinced, that if Unitarian doctrines are not extensively 
received in this western land, it will not be because men’s 
minds are unprepared for them, but because those whom God 
hassent will not goon their mission. Let them remember that 
their condemnation is very great, who, when their Lord com- 
eth toreckon with them, are constrained to answer, “We dig- 
ved in the earth and buried our Lord’s money.” The object of 
my journey was to visit Peoria, on the Illinois river. This isa 
flourishing village, most beautifully situated at a point of the 
llinois where the river widens into what is called Peoria Lake. 
The natural location is the most perfect that I ever saw, and 
could not be improved. The ground rises gradually from the 
river, atan angle suitable for streets, and spreads out into a 
wide and level table-land or prairie. There is room for a city 
of the largest size, without any expense being incurred in 
grading: the ground is all ready tor houses and streets. This 
is an advantage rarely enjoyed by the river towns of Illinois 
and Missouri. The banks of the rivers are generally either so 
latas to be overflowed, or so bold as to be inaccessible. Peo- 
ria will therefore profit the more by it, and will undoubtedly 
bea town of some magnitude and considerable importance. 
it hasa good back country, a good river navigation, and an 
enterprising population. The number of inhabitants is now 
about eight hundred; probably more. There are amoung thew 
many New Englanders, and some highly cultivated families. 
[went up the river by steam boat and did not reach the town 
until LT o’cloek Sunday morning, and supposed of course that 
| was too late to preach that day. But two or three individu- 
als thought the attempt worth making, and after dinner notice 
Was passed round from mouth to mouth, that | would preach in 
a public room ina tavern, at 7 o’clock. The room could not 
‘entain more than eighty or ninety, and I found it very full. 
The audience was remarkably respectable, and comprised, as I 
Was told, and from their appearance should have judged, many 
ol the most enlightened and influential members of the commu- 
uty. TI preached from the words “In understanding be ye 
men,” and was gratified by their close attention. On Tuesday 
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brief statement of Unitarian doctrines. 

The result of this partial and by no means systematic effort 
was, that a number of individuals authorised me to write for 
some one to come out and preach three or four months in their 
village, so as to make a fair experiment in forming a society: 
they agree to defray all his expenses in travelling and staying 
with them. Here then is a good opening, and if a suitable 
person can be obtained, who will make a small sacrifice for the 
sake of doing a great deal of good, there is no doubt of a large 
society being soon established. At present there are but two 
small societies in the village, both Presbyterian, one of the 
“old school,” the other of the “new.” The former has a small 
house of worship, but so few male members, that it was neces. 
sary to go out of the church to make up the requisite number 
of trustees; it is also very unpopular. The “new school” have 
no house, and meet in aschool room. There was formerly ap 
Episcopal minister there, who preached in the room whiere | 
preached, and his audiences were quite numerous, although 
there was not one Episcopalian in the place. He was a good 
preacher, and was supported by Unitarians, who, to their credit, 
be it said, are always ready to uphold any mode of public wor. 
ship which is conducted with a liberal spirit, even if it is not 
that which they prefer. Since he left them, they have not 
generally attended any where, because they found little con- 
fort or improvement in going to church, where they were 
preached at as heretics. In truth the church-going portion of 
the population embraces a very small part of the male inhab- 
itants. Hardly any body goes to church. And this, not as | 
was assured by some who themselves have not been to church 
for several months,—not because they do not wish to go, but 
because there is no place where they can go profitably. Many 
of them have always been accustomed to attend public wor- 
ship, and now read their Bibles carefully, and are ready to make 
personal sacrifices for the sake of regular religious instruction. 
The number of those who do not call themselves Unitarian, 
and perhaps do not know what it is, but who are ready to con- 
tribute to the support of a church founded upon bread and 
rational principles, is very considerable. Upon the whole, 
think the prospect in Peoria nearly or quite as good as It wi 
in St. Louis when we began here. That town will never be 
so important a place as this must be, but a society established 
there now would grow with the town and exert a great infle- 
ence upon the whole vicinity. There is no part ol Iilinos 
which promises more than the section of fifty miles about Pew 
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evening I again preached to about the same number, giving . 
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ria, and already it includes several considerable villages. At 
Tremont, a new settlement composed chiefly of New Eng- 
landers, and not more than fifteen miles from Peoria, there 1s 
now an opening, and many have expressed their conviction 
that if our tenets were preached there now, the majority of 
the town would unite in supporting them. At present they 
have no formed churches, although not less than one hundred 
families. Why shall we lose such opportunities? 

At Pekin, another village, 10 miles from Peoria, I have 
been requested to preach, and shall do so before long, but do 
not know with what probability of success. Now is the time 
for our exeruon. I have uniformly found that prejudice and 
indifference prevail in proportion with the population. Now 
we have a fair chance to try what our doctrines are worth; 
the opportunity daily grows less; and we should remember, 
that with very many, the question is, whether they shall be- 
come Unitarians now, or Christians never. 

On my return to St. Louis, | stopped at Jacksonville, where 
acollece under President Beecher is established. | ascertain- 
ed that there was a society of Christians—or as they are often 
called, much to their own regret, Campbellites—in the place, 
and although unacquainted with any of them, called upon one 
of their elders, and introduced myself asa Unitarian preacher. 
| was received very cordially, and Sunday morning | preached 
ina small school room, which was, however, very crowded. 
Their ruling elder, or pastor, is Barton W. Stone, one of the 
founders of the Christian Connexion, a man of remarkable 
mind and the best feelings. He welcomed me as kindly as 
the best friend could have done, and told me that they would 
be always ready to hear me. In the evening I heard him 
preach. The room was crowded almost to suffocation, and his 
discourse was eminently calculated to arouse strong feeling. 
Pour persons came forward, after the sermon, to make a pro- 
lession of faith, and join the Church. The profession was just 
what it ought to be; “My son—my daughter,” said the old 
man, “you profess to believe that Jesus Christ is the Messiah, 
the Saviour of the world. The response was given, and he 
continued, “and it is the earnest purpose of your heart, as God 
gives you strength, to receive him as your master and do his 
will.” This was answered, and he said, “may God strengthen 
youln your purpose.” Here was the whole, and it was inex- 
pressibly touching. His venerable age and patriarchal manner 
added very much to the solemnity. The new converts were 
to be baptized on the next day. 

The Christian connexion is increasing every day, and is 
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making a revolution in the religious sentiments of the West. 
They proceed upon the principle of perfect freedom in in. 
quiring, and reject all creeds but the Bible. I was delighted 
with their true Christian liberality. For instance, I told Mr. 
Stone that a society might be gathered in St. Louis, if they 
would try the experiment. But he answered, that there was 
no need yet; “if you succeed, it will answer every purpose.” 
Christian union and brotherhood is their watchword. They 
attribute much of their great increase to their preaching the 
simple unity of God. I consider their wide spread as very 


encouraging to us. It will make our work easier and more 


pleasant. 
My letter is already longer than I intended, and I shall 


leave. some things unsaid, which I will send at another time; 
there are other places of which I wish to speak, particularly 
of Alton, Illinois. a. 
St. Louis. 
Since I wrote the above, I have heard from Peoria, that a 
gentleman there has given us a lot of ground for the erection 
of a church, and that perhaps a building will be erected quite 
soon. This summer, if they procure a preacher, their meet- 
ings will he held in the court-house, a new and large building. 
We expect to break ground for our church here by the first 
of next month, (March,) if the cold weather does not return. 





A BEAUTIFUL BRIDGE. 
The waves run under me, the carriages run over me, and my builder has kindly 


allowed me to go over, alsu myself. ScHILLER. 


[ Whoever has stood on one side of the bridge over our canal at Louisville, will 
understand Schiller’s meaning. Looking at it from a little distance, it seems ab- 


solutely to be springing across the canal. ] 


EXPECTATION AND FULFILMENT. 
The boy launches into the ocean with a thousand sail—the old man gets into 
harbor rescued by a single boat. ScHILLER. 
THE COMMON FATE. 
See, we quarrel, we contend—opinion and inclination divide us; but, in the 
mean time, your locks and mine are both growing grey. ScHILLER. 
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Arr. 3—CHANGE NOT. 


Be ever thus; though years must roll, 
And add their wrinkles to thy cheek, 
Stil let thy ever youthful soul 
In word and action live and speak. 


Unknowing of a wicked thought, 
Untouched by any act of sin, : 
And all ungoverned and untaught, 
Save by the monitor within, 
Thou shalt know nothing of the things 
That breed earth’s countless quarrellings; 
Yet, of the learning of the sage, 
The poet's rhyme, the scholar’s page, 
All that is pure and true shall be 


~~. 


A gift of instinct unto thee; 
And so, as guiltless, and as wild, 
Thou shalt live on, and die a child. 


When merry spring, with crown of flowers 
Comes dancing through the budding bowers, 
Thy laughing eye, and voice of song 
Shall swell the chorus of her throng; 
And though the birds be all about, 

And many a bee upon the wing, 
Thy jocund tone shall mark thee out, 

The very spirit of the spring. 





And when the days of winter come, 
And all is tempest, all is gloom, 
Thy sunny cheek and sunny eye 
Shall chase that tempest from the sky; 
And though in ice be bound the earth, 
Thy loving hope and careless mirth 
Shall make it summer round our hearth. 
Then ever, ever, be the same 
As pure, as thoughtless, and as wild; 
A woman—yet a little child; 
For thus from God you came. a. &. PB. 








TO PROSELYTE MAKERS. 


Only give me a place to stand upon outside of the earth, said Archimedes, and 
Ican easily move it. Only let me go outside of myself, for a moment, and I can 
become your follower. ScHILLER. 
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Art. 4.—THEODORE.—Cnuap. II. 


We left our friend in a midnight conflict with himself con. 
cerning the choice of his future profession. His love for Te. 
resa appeared at least to win the ascendancy, but without 
wholly conquering his purpose of remaining true to his 
mother’s wishes. He could not sleep till toward morning 

: ‘ of] 
when a light slumber fell upon him. The sun was high 
when he left his bed and went to his window. The fair 
region, which, shut in by pleasant hills, stretched down to. 
ward the sea, lay spread before his eyes warmly lighted with 
the risingsun. Like spring birds returning to their homes, all 
his youthful remembrances came crowding into his full heart. 

* * * * * * * 

With some embarrassment, heightened by his tenderness, 
Theodore greeted his mother. He felt a slight inward com- 
punction at having thought of being untrue to her. His un- 
quiet and sleepless night had made him weak; he could not 
look upon his mother without emotion, and she also was 
deeply affected at finding her loved son again beside her. 
While Frederica was showing Landeck her little menagerie, 
the mother led Theodore to the beds of Auriculas, which 
were now in full bloom. These, his favorite flowers, which 
he had formerly tended with great care, now looked at him 
with their clear eyes, as if about to ask him whether he really 
meant to forsake them. A tear fell from his eye, and he 
turned away. 

After his mother had put to him various questions with re- 
spect to his pursuits, she at last said—But you have told me 
nothing yet, dear Theodore, of your theological studies. You 
know that though I cannot comprehend the. learned part of 
the matter, I yet take great interest in every thing which is 
essential and truly productive, and you can tell me much that 
will also be of use to me. 

Theodore collected his thoughts and replied—I confess that 
I was purposely silent about these things, and have not even, 
for some time past, written about them to the good old Pastor. 
Neither of you can understand the present state of the theolo- 
gical world, what new discoveries have been made, what sur- 
prising views have been brought forward, into what a labyrinth 
of doubt we have been introduced. I have not hastily given 
into. these, ideas, I, have. honestly struggled and battled with 
them; but Icannot. conceal from you. eat I have. relin 
all my early convictions. 
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The mother looked at him for a momént; but her mild eye 
soon lightened up again, and she said—It will not be so bad as 
that! Theologians often contend about words and forms; and 
when a new system is brought forward, the elders raise a cry of 
heresy, as if the church of Christ was to be swept away; but 
after a few years it appears that all is as before, that only the 
form of language alters, or that a view which is true and neces- 
sary, has been brought more prominently forward. I have 
read how the pious Spener and his party were opposed by those 
most zealous for the orthodox faith, and yet at last it was séen, ; 
that this school, though rather one-sided, yet exercised a bene- ; 
ficial influence on the interests of vital piety. I remember that 
your dear father frequently conversed with the pastor about j 
these contentions, and that the end of them always seemed to 
be, that truth came victorious from the combat, ou are now 
too young and too rash to find the right way immediately, but 
you will by and by discoverit. Do not fancy that what for a 
thousand years and more, has been the foundation of salvation 
for men, can be changed or shaken by a new doctrine. Christ 
yesterday, to-day, and forever—that is my motto—and to that 
do you keep also. 

Ah!dear mother, replied Theodore, that which now moves : 
the theological world, is something quite different from any 
former strife of which you may have heard. The whole Chris- 
tian faith, with its foundations and main piilars, is now in ques- 
tion. You will be shocked to hear that many of the later theo- 
logians doubt the divinity of Christ, and hold him to have been 
only the wisest of men. 

If I took this in earnest, replied the mother, I should certainly 
think it a serious matter, but I cannot consider it to be any 
thing more than a dispute about words. Christ has himself 
said, that also others were called Gods before himself, and that 
he whom the Father has sanctified and sent into the world, 
ought so much the more to be called the Son of God. If your 
new theologians only consider him to be the wisest of the 
children of men; if they only believe that he was the way and 
the life; then to be sure, I cannot wholly pardon the self- 
will with which they deny his divinity, but still I believe it to 
be nothing more than self-will. Can they deny that grace 
and truth have come to us through Jesus Christ, and that their 
own high prized wisdom is only a result of the wisdom of Christ. 
Be undisturbed, my son, added she—you will yet get through 
these difficulties. “But pray, speak with our friend and teacher, 
the Pastor, who will certainly be able to give you satisfaction. 
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Theodore was glad to break off the conversation, and soon 
set out to pay a visit to the Pastor. 
‘ Ks « * * 

The schoolmaster, who was an old friend and playmate of 
Theodore, soon perceived him, and came out to greet him. 
Theodore enquired after the condition of the school, and a lon 
conversation followed upon the education of the people, 
Theodore had also obtained many modern ideas on this topic 
which he transferred to the teacher. F 

The Pastor, who had seen him from his garden, came up, and 
also took a part in the conversation. 

When the bell had called the master away, and Theodore 
went with the Pastor into his houce, the latter observed—I see 
you have become acquainted with the latest ideas upon popular 
education, and seem tolay more weight upon the culture of the 
understanding, and upon enriching it with knowledge, than 
appears to me correct. Each one should be intelligent and 
skilful in his circle—carry on his farming operations with un- 
derstanding, and help to order the affairs of the community, 
But this can best be taught him by life and experience, and for 
this purpose he does not need any natural history or other 
sciences, of which he will only carry away disconnected frag- 
ments. The elements of the geography and the history of the 
country are all which I have added to the plan of the school; 
other things are taught while explaining the Bible; and after 
religious instruction, writing and accounts are the principal 
things. Arithmetic gives that exercise of the understanding 
which common peop!e have the only need of; after that, read- 
ing the scriptures and religious instruction stimulates the mind 
sutliciently. 

Theodore expressed his doubts concerning the suitableness 
of much reading of the Bible for the young, since the language 
of scripture is often unintelligible: since strange oriental notions 
and images are there frequently introduced; and besides many 
of the stories he thought objectionable; so that he declared 
himself of opinion that it was necessary to put into the hands 
of the young only a selection from the Bible. 

The pastor was very decidedly opposed to this idea, and 
maintained that the young should be always made acquainted 
with the whole Bible. But since it was impossible to read the 
whole book through in the school, he had charged the teacher 
to select the most striking and instructive passages, and suppl 
the chasms by a short narrative. But it generally appeared, 
he said, that the children read over at home the portions 
which had been omitted. 
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Theodore reminded him of the accounts of unchaste and 
wicked actions which are contained in the Bible stery, and 
asked whether they did not think that they made an injurious 
impression upon the young. But the pastor positively denied 
it, and remarked that the simple, natural manner in which the 
scriptures spoke of these sexual relations, took from them all 
their hurtful influence, and did not kindle even an injurious 
curiosity among the youth; and when he appealed to Theo- 
dore’s own experience, he was compelled to admit it. 

But Theodore went further, and objected, that the religious 
teachings of the Bible were often conveyed in notions peculiar 
to the times, and connected with circumstances which could 
only be cleared up by learned investigations. He particularly 
pointed out the place which the pastor had explained the 
evening before, and sought to shew him that the doctrine of 
no justification by the works of the law, was only directed 
against the prejudices of the Jews of that time, and ought not 
to have been taken up into our confession of faith. The law, 
said he, is only the Mosaic law, and since we have nothing to 
do with that, we have nothing to do with that doctrine. 

I see by this, replied the pastor, that you have been into 
the school of those innovating theologians, of whom I before 
warned you. 

And now arose between them a lively discussion concerning 
the doctrine of justification, which produced no mutual under- 
standing, and could lead to no agreement, since the disputants 
started from wholly opposite principles. Theodore understood 
by faith nothing more than that moral truth of conviction by 
Which alone a man can obtain a satisfied conscience, or in the 
language of scripture, can please God. The pastor, on the 
otlier hand, understood by faith the believing reception of the 
grace of God in Christ, and further he could give no clear ac- 
count of it. Theodore asserted that a man might be happy 
solely through virtue; that he, by means of the freedom of his 
will, was ina condition perfectly to fulfil the moral law; and 
that only by active improvement he could make good his past 
laults, and that in this alone consisted the forgiveness of sins. 
But the pastor denied that man could do any good by his own 
strength, and maintained that all virtue was sin which did not 
come from faith. When Theodore opposed him with argu- 
nents derived from reason, his antagonist supported himself on 
the authority of divine revelation in scripture, and so they went 
continually farther apart. With such doctrine as this, at last 
exclaimed the pastor, you will be able to produce no edification. 

Theodore was painfully conscious that he had offended his 
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old fatherly friend. He begged pardon of him, and confessed 
to him with deep emotion, that he had himself already felt that 
with these convictions he could not fill the profe-sion of a 
preacher. Alas! added he, much consolation is lost to me 
thereby; and yet I cannot go back from opinions to which I have 
been brought by a serious investigation, and he then related 
the first conversation he had with his mother, and told him 
how lightly she regarded what had given him so much uneazsi- 
ness. 

She was indeed wrong, replied the pastor, in considering 
these false doctrines as nothing more than learned paradoxes, 
Yet Ican by no means agree that you should give up the study 
of theology. With these opinions you cannot become a good 
and happy man, and for the sake of your own peace of mind, 
you must endeavor to regain your lost belief. He then advised 
him to attend the lectures of another older professor at the Uni- 
versity, who had the reputation of orthodoxy, and to busy him- 
self studiously with the writings of the earlier church fathers. 
These, said he, also made use of philosophy, but kept it subor. 
dinate to faith. (Theodore promised to do so, and gave him his 
hand as pledge. 

The pastor then enquired whether he was not willing to 
preach in the village church. Theodore doubted whether he 
could do it without disturbing him and his mother, whilst he 
yet could only say what he earnestly believed. But the pastor 
encouraged him to do so, saying—You will, perhaps, by seeing 
how little such a doctrine is suitable for popular instruction, 
find your way back from your confused opinions. Theodore 
promised to prepare for this preaching, and the two friends 
parted with cordiality. 

It was hard work for Theodore to prepare this sermon. 
He was doubtful what subject to choose, and when he had 
determined on one, his style of treating it appeared too cold 
and dry, and he wrote it over twice. At last he had finished 
it, and the day arrived on which it was to be delivered. 
The whole village came together, the church was full, and 
none of Theodore’s family staid away. , 

The discourse treated of prayer and its efficacy, and its 
principal contents were as follows. We ought to pray only 
for spiritual blessings, as virtue and wisdom, and leave all that 
concerns our temporal well-being in God’s hands. We shoul 
receive what he sends us, be it joy or sorrow, with submission 
and entire acquiescence. If we pray thus, and do it earnestly, 
we may be sure of an answer, since an earnest prayer carries 
with it the earnest wish to possess spiritual blessings, and thus 
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makes the human will one with the divine. Theodore’s man- 
ner was remarkably good for a beginner; the villagers praised 
his delivery, and his triends commended his appearance. But 
the impression of the sermon was nevertheless not of the most 
advantageous kind. 

The pastor was the first who pronounced his judgment upon 
the discourse. He praised not only the good delivery, but 
also the clear and simple arrangement of the sermon, and, for 
q first attempt, its extraordinary perspicuity; but he found the 
contents too refined and intellectual, and the view given of 
rayer not altogether just. The Christian, said he, may pray 
also for temporal blessings, if he, in imitation of Christ adds, 
not my will, but thine, be done. And then you have forgotten 
that we should especially pray for power to do right, without 
which our best will is worth nothing. 

Theodore had now no wish to dispute with him, for he was 
anxious to know what impression his discourse had made upon 
his mother, and he hastened home. He found her in great 
emotion. This sermon, said she, has strangely moved me, I 
know not whether to be pleased with it or not. I see that 
you can make a good preacher; but I also fear that you was 
right in thinking this doctrine very different from the old. I 
have not been taught to think of prayer as you do—I have 
never prayed in this manner—and do not now pray so. You 
know I believed my prayer the cause of your father’s cure 
from his first illness, and at present I pray daily for your- 
self and Frederica. Shall I now leave it off? 

This made a deep and painful impression on Theodore. He 
cried, No, dear mother, you must not leave it off! and he fell 
with tears into her arms. His heart was conquered, but his 
head was not. 

Frederica said that he preached almost exactly like the new 
fashioned preacher in the neighboring city. Thus, without 
meaning it, she touched Theodore’s alias deeply, for he 
knew that this preacher had at first attracted great numbers 
by the charm of novelty, but that now he had an empty 
church. 

Theodore spoke in the afternoon with some sensible villagers, 
and they could not conceal from him that he had caused little 
edification with his preaching. 

All these judgments were not a little mortifying; but yet he 
let himself be persuaded by his mother to make a second at- 
tempt. A relative had come to pay a visit, who wished much 
to hear Theodore preach. In order not again to come in con- 
lact with doctrinal notions, he chose a moral theme, and spoke 
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, of self-command, showing its value for virtue, and giving the 
ef means of obtaining it. 
4 With respect to this discourse the old pastor afterward made 
Hy to him the following remarks. I by no means object to moral 
¥ preaching; I often choose similar subjects myself; there are 
" also in the Bible many moralexhortations. But yet one should 
i know how to excite a love and a zeal for morality, and to 
set forth in a living manner its inward, living essence. Yoy 
seem to me to have only considered the external works of 
virtue, and, as it were, its mechanism—not its inner life. 
Self-command has in itself no value, since a bad man can em. 
ploy it; it is but the instrument and tool of virtue, which con- 
sists solely in a good state of the sentiments. It is, to be sure, 
hard to describe the essence of virtue; but Christ has been 
given us as an example and model of it, to which we can ever 
look. Whoever lives in communion with him, needs no de. 
scription. Love will lead him to the right aim. And since 
Theodore has made no use of this, he has not found the way 
to the heart. ; 
His mother was not exactly displeased with his second ser. 
mon, but neither was she particularly pleased, and Frederica 
said, that this sermon made her very sad, that she could not 
go to work so seriously; she did what her heart prompted, 
and could not consider long about it; and thus she expressed 
an opinion very like the pastor’s, that where there was an im- 
pulse of the heart, all moral preaching was unnecessary. But 
Theodore could not comprehend this, for having studied mo- 
rality as a science, he prized too highly its merely scientific ex- 
position. Butall this indisposed him yet more to the profes- 
sion of preacher. 





Art. V.—LETTER FROM HUMPHREY MARSHALL. 


[Among the other papers belonging to the Western Messenger, the following 
letter was put into my hands. The sickness and absence of the former Editor 
must excuse our apparent incivility in neglecting to notice it for so long a time. 
I omit those parts of the letter which the author says “are not for discussion,”— 
and add a few remarks. } Epitor. 








To the Editor of the Western Messenger. 


_ Sir,—I am a subscriber to the Western Messenger, and 
just having read No. 2,1 proceed to express my pleasure a 
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‘ts tone, and manner of treating its subjects; and especially 
those of a religious character; and to say that your publishers 
will be paid its price. Of all men, surely Christian Preachers 
ought to be the most charitable and courteous to each other. 
On this topic, however, nothing more. 

Seeing, or supposing that | have seen, an invitation to lay- 
men who have read scripture, to communicate the result of 
their researches to the Editor of the “Messenger,” and think- 
ing myself within that description, | am emboldened to make 
an inquiry which may lead to further communications on the 
subject so every way interesting as the soul of man. I pray 
you, sir, What is it?) Itseems to be a rea-onable question, and 
should be answered distinctly, before there is much more dis- 
putation aboutit. Is it the eonic or demon soul of the ancient 
Bramin-? Or if not, what then? For |] do confess that the 
scriptures have not taught me—at least, | could not learn from 
them what it is. While to me it is an object of great solici- 
tude. If it is the mere human intellect, the organ of man’s 
moral powers only, then I shall own that I have an idea of it, 
anda reference to the brain may serve for illustration. 1 lan- 
guish for information, and have reason to believe there are 
others as ignorant as myself—though they may have less de- 
sire for knowledge. If you answer this application, please let 
itappear as the text of your commentary. 

I am, very respectfully, 
Your humble servant, 
Frankfort, Sept. 16, 1835. H. Marsnatt. 








Remarks. What is the soul? This question may either mean—In what sense 
is the term soul used in the scripture, and by Christians generally! What do they 
understand and signify by it?’ Or else Mr. Marshall may mean to ask, What is 
the essence of the soul! Is it spiritual or material, or in other words, is there any 
soul atall! We will try to answer both questions. 

The scriptures do not, any where, so far as I know, undertake to define the term 
soul. They use the word in the popular sense, with the meaning given it by all 
nations and in every language. In no language which I have heard of, is a term 
wanting to express this idea. The scriptures do not reveal to us that we have a 
soul—they take it for granted Common sense reveals that to us. I do not mean 
that common sense reveals to us what its nature or essence is, but common sense 
teaches us that there is something in man which thinks and feels, chooses, acts, 
loves, hates, hopes, fears, suffers, rejoices. ‘This constitutes his personality—this 
makes his identity—this is his I. We take it to be an undeniable fact that men 
have universally agreed that there is a principle within us answering to this de- 
scription. I say wniversally—perhaps I should qualify my remark, by excepting a 
few philosophers and metaphysicians. Just so there have been a few metaphysi- 
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cians who have denied the existence of their bodies, and of any outward world. 
These exceptions prove the rule. 

The Buble, then, takes its stand on human nature—on common sense—on the 
universal reason of man, when it uses the term sou/, and the idea it designates. | 
assumes a fact which the intellect of the race had already established—that there 
is something in man, which, for want of a better word, we may call his soul. 

But now, if you ask what this soul is; meaning, what is its nature, what its 
essence; we must at once admit our ignorance. I neither know its essence, nor 
that of any thing else. I only know its qualities. Wuthin me, I perceive the phe- 
nomena of thought and emotion; I refer them necessarily and inevitably to a sub- 
ject—to something which thinks and feels. Without I perceive the phenomena of 
color, hardness, extension, form; I refer them necessarily and inevitably to a sub- 
ject, to something which is hard, solid, colored. ‘These phenomena are broadly 
distinguished from each other, by the manner in which they are perceived. The 
former are perceived by the senses—the latter by consciousness. The subject of 
the former I call body, of the latter soul. 

I consider therefore that it is just as certain that we have a soul, as that we 
have a body. What we know of either are only qualities, not the essence. But 
we are as certain that we think and love, as we are that we see and hear. And 
by an original law of the mind which acts inevitably and universally, we conclude 
on perceiving color, that there is something colored, on perceiving thought, that 
there is something which thinks. 

In our seventh number we have an article to which we would direct the atten- 
tion of readers who wish for further light on this topic. ‘This article is headed 
“Souls and Bodies,” and numbered XVI. on the cover. 





Art. VIL—CHANNING ON SLAVERY. 


We heard of this book from all quarters before we saw it. First we heard 
that an edition of three thousand copies had been sold immediately. Then we 
saw some remarks of Mr. Leich in the United States Senate, in which he expressed 
his surprise, that the amia'!e and eloqvent author should have written a work 
which appeared to him to conta‘n abolition doctrines. Durectly after, we saw the 
book vio'ently attacked, and iis cuthor shamefully abused in the Boston States- 
man. Abuse from that quarter, however, has by thoushtful men been considered 
as praise. Then we saw it spoken of with unqualified approbation by the Boston 
Register, and Recorder. ‘the first being an Unitarian paper, might be expected 
to praise whatever came from Dr. Channing—but th» other being the Calvinistic 
print, was an unimpeachable witness. The editor of this last speaks of the book 
as a neutral ground, a point of union for these who were opposed to slavery, and 
also opposed to Abolitionism, agitation, and immediate Emancipation. It seems 
to lay aside all party feelings, and speaks of the book and its author with a gene- 
tous and noble spirit of respect and sympathy. 
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After this, we met with a Reply to the work, written, it was said, by the chief 
»rosecuting officer of the State of Massachusetts. The substance of this reply 
al med to be—*Dr. Channing 1s a divine—therefore, a mere theorist—therefore, 

he had no business to write oa this subject. Tam a practical man—I judge of 
things by my five senses. In theory, slavery is no doubt bad—bnt in practice it 
is very good. No doubt it is all wrong—who denies it! But then it gives us 
sugar and cotton. It came to us fron the Past, let us send it 0) to the Future. 
Let us leave it to our children to attend to—if there is danger and evil in it—let it 
fall on their heads. Let Dr. Channing keep to his preaching, and not meddle with 
these matters.” Such censure as this must, no doubt, have been highly gratifying 
to Dr. Channing. We once heard a very wise man say, “I never read a book ull 
| have seen it commended by a sensible person, or censured by a fool.” 

Of course, we felt a strong desire to get at the work itself And now, having 
read it, we pronounce it in our judgment, the best projuct.on of its author. In 
thought, unanswerable—in expression, clear, concise, and stronz—in spirit, not 
merely religious. but Christian. Springing from the deepest fountain of duty, .t 
(ows out in the purest current of love. 

Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong, without rage; without o’erilowing, full. 

How many there may be in Massachusetts that would oject to such a publica- 
tion, we know not—but this we know, that in Kentucky their number is very 
small. We are not afraid to discuss this or any other subject; we are not in the 
habit of using a gag-lew; if a man has any thing to say, let him be independent, 
and say it. We may not agree with him, but we will not shut up his mouth. The 
people of Kentucky have never been afraid of discussing this subject, or having it 
discussed before them. We have heard lectures, we have participated in debates, 
in which every thing was said that could have been spoken in a free State. The 
excitements which raged through the land during the last summer—the threatened 
insurrections in the South, may have made it necessary to restrict this liberty in 
some places. But there was no part of the Union so free from that agitation, so 
calm, so self-possessed, as Kentucky. Dr. Channing, therefore is in great error 
with respect to one slave-holding State, at least, when he says, (p. 10 ,) “In the 
slave-holding States, freedom of speech is at an end. Whoever sho ld express 
among them the sentiments respecting slavery which are universally adopted 
through the civilized world, would put his life in jeopardy, would probably be 
flogged or hung.” We nowise feel either our back or neck to be jeopardized by 
writing and printing this article. And we think we may assure Dr. Channing, that 
when, by the influence of the ‘Statesman newspaper’”’—the author of “Remaiks on 
Channing's Slavery,’, and other such worthy men, it becomes dangerous for him to 
speak his mind in Boston, he may come to Kentucky, and say what he will—so he 

keep to his present courteous a d gentle manner of expressing himself. 

To give an idea of the book and its design, we will extract nearly the whole of 
its Introduction: 


“The first question to be proposed by a rational being is, 
hot what is profitable, but what is Right. Duty must be pri- 
may, }romineat, most conspicuous, among the objects of hu- 
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man thought and pursuit. If we cast it down from its sy. 
premacy, if we inquire first for our interests and then for our 
duties, we shall certainly err. We can never see the Richt 
clearly and fully, but by making it our first concern. No 
judgment can be just or wise, but that which is built on the 
conviction of the paramount worth and importance of Duty. 
This is the fundamental truth, the supreme law of reason; and 
the mind, which does not start from this in its inquiries into 
human affairs, is doomed to great, perhaps fatal error. 

“The Right is the supreme good, and includes all other zoods, 
In seeking and adhering to it, we secure our true and only 
happiness. All prosperity not founded on it, is built on sand, 
If human affairs are controlled, as we believe, by Almighty 
Rectitude and Impartial Goodness, then to hope for happiness 
from wrong doing is as insane as to seek health and prosperity 
by rebelling against the laws of nature, by sowing our seed 
on the ocean, or making poison our common food. There js 
but one unfailing good; and that is, fidelity to the Everlasting 
Law written on the heart, and re-written and republished in 
God’s Word. 

“Whoever places this faith in the everlasting law of rectitude 
must of course regard the question of slavery first and chiefly 
asamoralquestion. Allother considerations will weigh little 
with him compared with its moral character and moral influ. 
ences. The following remarks, therefore, are designed to aid 
the reader in forming a just moral judgment of slavery. Great 
truths, inalienable rights, everlasting duties, these will form 
the chief subjects of discussion. There are times when the 
assertion of great principles is the best service a man can ren- 
der society. The present is a moment of bewildering excite- 
ment, when men’s minds are stormed and darkened by strong 
passions and fierce conflicts; and also a moment of absorbing 
worldliness, when the moral law is made to bow to expedi- 
ency, and its high and strict requirements are decried or dis- 
missed as metaphysical abstractions, or impracticable theories. 
At sucha season, to utter great principles without passion, and 
in the spirit of unfeigned and universal good-will, and to en- 
grave them deeply and durably on men’s minds, is to do more 
for the world than to open mines of wealth, or to frame the 
most successful schemes of policy. >, 

“Of late our country has been convulsed by the question o! 
slavery; and the people, in proportion as they have felt vehe- 
mently, have thought superficially, or hardly thought at all; 
and we see the results in a singular want of well defined prin- 
ciples, in a strange vagueness and inconsistency of opinion, 
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and in the proneness to excess which belongs to unsettled 
ninds. ‘The multitude have been called, now to contemplate 
the horrors of slavery; and now to shudder at the ruin and 
bloodshed which must follow emancipation. The word Mas- 
acre has resounded through the land, striking terror into 
srong as well as tender hearts, and awakening indignation 
avainst Whatever may seem to threaten such a consummation. 
The consequence is, that not a few dread all discussion of the 
cubiect, and if not reconciled to the continuance of slavery, 
atleast believe that they had no duty to perform, no testimony 
to bear, no influence to exert, no sentiments to cherish and 
spread, in relation to this evil. What is still worse, opinions 
either favoring or extenuating it are heard with little or no 
disapprobation. Concessions are made to it which would once 
have shocked the community; whilst to assail it is pronounced 
unwise and perilous. No stronger reason for a calm exposi- 
tion of its trae character can be given, than this very state of 
the public mind. A community can suffer no greater calamity 
than the loss of its principles. Lofty and pure sentiment is 
the life and hope of a people. There was never such an obli- 
gation to discuss slavery as at this moment, when recent 
events have done much to unsettle and obscure men’s minds 
in regard to it. This result is to be ascribed in part to the 
injudicious vehemence of those who have taken into their 
hands the care of the slave. Such ought to remember, that to 
espouse a good cause is not enough. We must maintain it in 
a spiritanswering to its dignity. Let no man touch the great 
interests of humanity, who does not strive to sanctify himself 
for the work by cleansing his heart of all wrath and unchar- 
itableness, who cannot hope that he is in a measure baptized 
into the spirit of universal love. Even sympathy with the 
injured and oppressed may do harm, by being partial, exclu- 
‘ive, and bitterly indignant. How far the declension of the 
spirit of freedom is to be ascribed to the cause now suggested 
[do not say. The effect is plain, and whoever sees and 
laments the evil should strive to arrest it. 

“Slavery ought to be discussed. We ought to think, feel, 
speak, and write about it. But whatever we do in regard to 
‘tshould be done with a deep feeling of responsibility, and so 
lone as not to put in jeopardy the peace of the slave-holding 
“tates, On this point public opinion has not been and cannot 
be too strongly pronounced. Slavery, indeed, from its very 
lature, must be a ground of alarm wherever it exists. Slavery 
and security can by no device be joined together. But we 
May not, must not, by rashness and passion increase the peril. 
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To instigate the slave to insurrection, is a crime for which no 
rebuke and no punishment can be too severe. This would he 
to involve slave and master in common ruin. It is not eno oh 
to say that the Constitution is violated by any action endap- 
gering the slave-holding portion of our country. A_ higher 
law than the Constitution forbids this unholy interference, 
Were our national union dissolved, we ought to reprobate, as 
sternly as we now do, the slightest maniiestation of a disposi- 
tion to stir up a servile war. Still more, were the fiee and 
the slave-holding States not only separated, but engaged in 
the fiercest hostilities, the former would deserve the a)hor- 
rence of the world and the indignation of Heaven, were they 
to resort to insurrection and massacre as means of victory. 
Better were it for us to bare our own breasts to the knife of 
the slave; than to arm him with it against his master. 

“It is not by personal, direct action on the mind of the slave 
that we can do him good. Our concern is with the free. 
With the free we are to plead his cause, and this is peculiarly 
our duty, because we have bound ourselves to resist his efforts 
for his own emancipation. We suffer him to do nothing for 
himself. The more, then, should be done for him. Our phys- 
ical power is pledged against him in case of revolt. Then our 
moral power should be exerted for his relief. His weakness, 
which we increase, gives him a claim to the only aid we can 
afford, to our moral sympathy, to the free and faithful exposi- 
tion of his wrongs. As men, as Christians, as citizens, we 
have duties to the slave, as well as to every other member of 
the community. On this point we have no liberty. The 
Eternal Law binds us to take the side of the injured; and this 
law is peculiarly obligatory, when we forbid him to lift an 
arm in his own defence. 

“Let it not be said we can do nothing for the slave. We 
can do much. We have a power mightier than armies, the 
power of truth, of principle, of virtue, of right, of religion, o! 
love. We have a power, which is growing with every ad- 
vance of civilization, before which the slave-trade has fallen, 
which is mitigating the sternest despotisms, which is spreading 
education through all ranks of society, which is bearing 
Christianity to the ends of the earth, which carries in itself the 
pledge of destruction to every institution which debases hu- 
manity. Who can measure the power of Christian philan- 
thropy, of enlightened goodness, pouring itself forth in prayers 
and persuasions from the press and pulpit, from the lips am 
hearts of devoted men, and more and more binding together 
the wise and good in the cause of their race? All other powe!s 
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This must triumph. It is leagued with God’s om- 

It is God himself acting in the hearts of his chil- 
dren. It has an ally in every conscience, in every human 
breast, in the wrong doer himself. This spirit has but begun 
its work onearth. {tis breathing itself more and more through 
literature, education, institutions, and opinion. Slavery can- 
not stand before it. Great moral principles, pure and generous 
entiments, cannot be confined to this or that spot. They 
cannot be shut out by territorial lines or local legislation. 
Thev are divine inspirations, and partake of the omnipresence 
of their Author. The deliberate, solemn conviction of good 
men through the world, that slavery is a grievous wrong to 
human nature, will make itself felt. To increase this moral 
power is every man’s duty. To embody and express this great 
truth is in every man’s power; and every man can do some- 
thing to break the chain of the slave. 

“There are now a few persons, who, from vulgar modes of 
thinking, cannot be interested in this subject. Because the 
slave is a degraded being, they think slavery a low topic, and 
wonder how it can excite the attention and sympathy of these 
who can discuss or feel for any thing else. Now the truth is, 
that slavery, regarded only in a philo-ophical light, is a theme 
worthy of the highest minds. It involves the gravest questions 
about human nature and society. It carries us into the pro- 
blems which have exercised for ages the highest understand- 
ings. Itcalls us to inquire into the foundation, nature, and 
extent of human rights, into the distinction between a_ person 
aid a thing, into the true relations of man and man, into the 
oh.igations of the community to each of its members, into the 
round and laws of property, and above all into the true dig- 
nity and indestructib!e claims of a moral being. I venture to 
say there is no sub’ect now agitated by the community, which 
can compare in philosophical dignity with slavery; and yet to 
multitudes the question falls under the same contempt with 
the slave himself. To many, a writer seems to lower him-elf 
who toreres it. The falsely refined, who want intellectual 
lorce to grap it, pronounce it unworthy of their notice. 

“But this subject has more than philosophical dignity. It 
has an important bearing on character. Our interest in it is 
one test by which our comprehension of the distinctive spirit 
Christianity must be judged. Christianity is the manifesta- 
ion and inculeation of Universal Love. The great teaching 
0! Christianity is, that we must recognize and respect human 
nature in all its forms, in the poorest, most ignorant, most 
lallen. We must look beneath “the flesh,” to “the spirit.” 
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The Spiritual principle in man is what entitles him to our bro- 
therly regard. To be just to this is the great injunction of 
our religion. ‘To overlook this, on account of condition or 
color, is to violate the great Christian law. We have reason 
to think that it is one design of God, in appointing the vast 
diversities of human condition, to put to the test, and to bring 
out most distinctly the principle of love. It is wisely ordered 
that human nature is not set before us in a few forms of beauty 
magnificence, and outward glory. To be dazzled and at. 
tracted by these would be no sign of reverence for what is in- 
terior and spiritual in human nature. To lead us to discern 
and love this, we are brought into connexion with fellow. 
creatures, whose outward circumstances are repulsive, To 
recognize our own spiritual nature and God’s image in these 
humble forms, to recognize as brethren those who want all 
outward distinctions, is the chief way in which we are to mani- 
fest the spirit of Him, who came to raise the fallen and to save 
the lost. We see then, the moral importance of the question 
of slavery; according to our decision of it, we determine our 
comprehension of the Christian law. He who cannot see a 
brother, a child of God, a man possessing all the rights of hu- 
manity under a skin darker than his own, wants the vision of 
a Christian. He worships the Outward. The Spirit is not yet 
revealed to him. ‘To look unmoved on the degradation and 
wrongs of a fellow-creature, because burned by a fiercer sun, 
proves us strangers to justice and love, in those universal forms 
which characterize Christianity. The greatest of all distinc- 
tions, the only enduring one, is moral goodness, virtue, reli- 
gion. Outward distinctions cannot arrive to the dignity of 
this. The wealth of worlds is “not sufficient for a burnt- 
offering” on this altar. A being capable of this, is invested 
by God with solemn claims on his fellow-creatures. To ex- 
clude millions of such beings from our sympathy, because ol 
outward disadvantages, proves, that, in whatever else we sur- 
pass them, we are not their superiors in Christian virtue. 
“The spirit of Christianity, I have said, is distinguished by 
Universality. It is universal justice. It respects all the rights 
of all beings. It suffers no being, however obscure, to be 
wronged, without condemning the wrong doer. Impartial, 
uncompromising, fearless, it screens no favorites, Is dazzled by 
no power, spreads its shield over the weakest, summons the 
mightiest to its bar, and speaks to the conscience in tones 
under which the mightiest have quailed. It is also univers@ 
love; comprehending those that are near and those that a 
far off, the high and the low, the rich and poor, descending ' 
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the fallen, and especially binding itself to those in whom hu- 
man nature is trampled under foot. Such is the spirit of 
Christianity; and nothing but the illumination of this spirit 
can prepare us to pass judgment on slavery. 

These remarks are intended to show the spirit in which 
slavery ought to be approached, and the point of view from 
which it will be regarded in the present discussion. My plan 
may be briefly sketched. 

j. I shall show that man cannot be justly held and used as 
Property. 

2. I shall show that man has sacred and infallible rights, of 
which slavery is the infraction. 

3. I shall offer some explanations to prevent misapplication 
of these principles. 

4, | shall unfold the evils of slavery. 

5. I shall consider the argument which the scriptures are 
thought to furnish in favor of slavery. 

6. I shall offer some remarks on the means of removing it. 

7. I shall offer some remarks on abolitionism. 

8. I shall conclude with a few reflections on duties belong- 
ing to the times.” 


We give also the whole of the third chapter, headed, Explanations. 


“] have endeavored to show in the preceding sections that 
slavery is a violation of sacred rights, the infliction of a great 
wrong. And here a question arises. It may be asked, 
whether, by this language, I intend to fasten on the slave- 
holder the charge of peculiar guilt. On this point great ex- 
plicitness is a duty. Sympathy with the slave has often de- 
generated into injustice towards the master. I wish it, then, 
to be understood, that, in ranking slavery among the greatest 
wrongs, I speak of the injury endured by the slave, from 
whatever motive or spirit it may be inflicted. But this mo- 
tive or spirit determines wholly the character of him who in- 
flicts it. Because a great injury is done to another, it does 
not follow that he who does it is a depraved man; for he may 
do it unconsciously, and, still more, may do it in the belief 
that he confers a good. We have learned little of moral sci- 
ence and of human nature, if we do not know that guilt is to 
be measured, not by the outward act, but by unfaithfulness to 
conscience; and that the consciences of men are often darken- 
ed by education, and other inauspicious influences. All men 
have partial consciences, or want comprehension of some 
duties. All partake, in a measure, of the errors of the com- 
munity in which they live. Some are betrayed into moral 
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mistakes by the very force with which conscience acts in re. 
gard to some particular duty. As the intellect, In grasping 
one truth, often loses its hold of others, and by giving itself 
up to one idea, falls into exaggeration; so the moral sense, in 
seizing on a particular exercise of philanthropy, forgets other 
duties; and will even violate many important precepts in jts 
passionate eagerness to carry one to perfection. Innumerable 
illustrations may be given of the liableness of men to moral 
error. The practice which strikes one man with horror, may 
seem to another who was born and brought up in the midst 
of it, not only innocent, but meritorious. We must judge 
others, not by our light, but by their own. We must take 
their place, and consider what allowance we in their position 
might justly expect. Our ancestors at the North were con. 
cerned in the slave-trade. Some of us can recollect individu. 
als of the colored race, who were torn from Africa, and grew 
old under our parental roofs. Our ancestors committed a deed, 
now branded as piracy. Were they, therefore, the offscour- 
ing of the earth?’ Were not some of them among the best of 
their times? The administration of religion in almost all past 
ages has been a violation of the sacred rights of conscience. 
Hlow many sects have persecuted and shed blood! Were their 
members, therefore, monsters of depravity? The history of 
our race is made up of wrongs, many of which were committed 
without a suspicion of their true character, and many, from 
an urgent sense of duty. A man born among slaves, accus- 
tomed to this relation from his birth, taught its necessity by 
venerated parents, associating it with all whom he reveres, 
and too familiar with its evils, to see and feel their magnitude, 
can hardly be expected to look on slavery as it appears to more 
impartial and distant observers? Let it not be said that when 
new light is offered him he is criminal! in rejecting it. Are we 
all wiiling to receive new light?) Can we wonder that sucha 
man should be slow to be convinced of the criminality of an 
abuse sanctioned by prescription, and which has so interwoven 
itself with all the habits, employments, and economy, of life, 
that he can hardly conceive of the existence of society without 
this all-pervading element? May he not be true to his con- 
victions of duty in other relations, though he grievously err 
in this? If, indeed, through cupidity and selfishness, he stifle 
the monitions of conscience, warp his judgment, and repel the 
light, he incurs great guilt. Ifhe want virtue to resolve on do- 
ing right, though at the loss of every slave, he incurs great guilt. 


But who of us can look into his heart? To whom are the secret 
workings there revealed. 
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“Still more. There are masters who have thrown off the 
natural prejudices of their position, who see slavery as it is, and 
who hold the slave chiefly, if not wholly, from disinterested 
considerations; and these deserve grat praise. They deplore 
and abhor the institution; but believing that partial emancipa- 
tion, in the present condition of society, would bring unmixed 
evilon bond and free; they think themselves bound to continue 
the relation, until it shall be dissolved by comprehensive and 
systematic measures of the state. There are many of them 
who would shudder as much as we at reducing a freeman to 
bondage, but who are appalled by what seem to them the 
perils and difficulties of liberating multitudes, born and brought 
up to that condition. There are many, who, nominally hold- 
ing the slave as property, still hold him for his own good and 
for the public order, and would blush to retain him on other 
crounds. Are such men to be set down among the unprinci- 
pled? Am I told that by these remarks I extenuate slavery? 
| reply, slavery is still a heavy yoke, and strips man of his 
dearest rights, be the master’s character what itmay. Slavery 
is not less a curse, because long use may have blinded most, 
who support it, to its evils. Its influence is still blighting, 
though conscientiously upheld. Absolute monarchy is still a 
scourge, though among despots there have been good men. It is 
possible to abhor and oppose bad institutions, and yet to abstain 
from indiscriminate condemnation of those who cling to them, 
andeven to see in their ranks greater virtue than in ourselves. 
ltis true, and ought to be cheerfully acknowledged, that in 
the slave-holding States may be found some of the greatest 
names of our history, and, what is still more important, bright 
examples of private virtue and Christian love. There is, how- 
ever, there must be, in slaveholding communities a large class 
who cannot be too severely condemned. ‘There are many, 
we fear, very many, who hold their fellow creatures in bon- 
dage, from selfish, base motives. They hold the slave for gain, 
whether justly or unjustly they neither ask nor care. They 
cling to him as property, and have no faith in the principles 
which will diminish a man’s wealth. They hold him, not for 
his own good, or the safety of the state, but with precisely the 
same views with which they hold a laboring horse, that is, 
for the profit which they can wring from him; they will not 
hear a word of his wrongs; for, wronged or not, they will not 
lethim go. He is their property, and they mean not to be 
poor for righteousness’ sake. Such a class there undoubtedly 
‘samong slave-holders; how large their own consciences must 
determine. We are sure of it; for under such cireumstances 
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human nature will and must come to this mournful result. 
Now, to men of this spirit, the explanations we have made do 
in no degree apply. Such men ought to tremble before the 
rebukes of outraged humanity and indignant virtue. Slavery, 
upheld for gain, is a great crime. He, who has nothing to 
urge against emancipation, but that it will make him poorer, 
is bound to Immediate Emancipation. He has no excuse for 
wresting from his brethren their rights. The plea of benefit 
to the slave and the state avails him nothing. He extorts, by 
the lash, that labor to which he has no claim, through a base 
selfishness. Every morsel of food, thus forced from the in- 
jured, ought to be bitterer than gall. His gold is cankered. 
The sweat of the slave taints the luxuries for which it streams. 
Better were it for the selfish wrong doer of whom I speak, to 
live as the slave, to clothe himself in the slave’s raiment, to eat 
the slave’s coarse food, to till his fields with his own hands, than 
to pamper himself by day, and pillow his head on down at 
night, at the cost of a wantonly injured fellow-creature. No 
fellow-creature can be so injured without taking terrible ven- 
geance. He isterribly avenged evennow. The blight which 
falls on the soul of the wrong doer, the desolation of his moral 
nature, is a more terrible calamity than he inflicts. In deaden- 
ing his moral feelings, he dies to the proper happiness of a 
man. In hardening his heart against his fellow-creatures, he 
sears it to all true joy. In shutting his ear against the voice 
of justice, he shuts out all the harmonies of the universe, and 
turns the voice of God within him into rebuke. He may pros- 
per, indeed, and hold faster the slave by whom he prospers; but 
he rivets heavier and more ignominious chains on his own soul 
than he lays on others. No punishment is so terrible as pros- 
perous guilt. No fiend, exhausting on us all his power of tor- 
ture, is so terrible as an oppressed fellow-creature. The cry 
of the oppressed, unheard on earth, is heard in heaven. God 
is just, and if justice reign, then the unjust must terribly suffer. 
Then no being can profit by evil doing. Then all the laws ot 
the universe are ordinances against guilt. Then every enjoy- 
ment gained by wrong doing, will be turned into a curse. No 
laws of nature are so irrepealable as that law which binds 
guilt and misery. God is just. Then all the defences which 
the oppressor rears against the consequences of wrong doing, 
are vain, as vain as would be his strivings to arrest by his 
single arm the ocean or whirlwind. He may disarm the 
slave. Can he disarm that slave’s Creator? He can crush the 
spirit of insurrection in a fellow-being. Can he crush the 
spirit of justice and retribution in the Almighty? He can still 
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‘he murmur of discontent in his victim. Can he silence that 
voice which speaks in thunder, and is to break the sleep of the 
crave! Can he always still the reproving, avenging voice in 
his own breast? 

«| know it will be said, ‘You make us poor.’ Be poor, then, 
and thank God for your honest poverty. Better be poor 
than unjust. Better beg than steal. Better live in an alms- 
house, better die, than trample on a fellow-creature, and re- 
duce him to a brute, for selfish gratification. What! Have 
we yet to learn that “it profits us nothing to gain the whole 
world, and lose our own souls?” 

“Let it not be replied in scorn, that we of the North, noto- 
rious for love of money, and given to selfish calculations, are 
not the people to call others to resign their wealth. I have no 
desire to shield the North. We have, without doubt, a great 
multitude who, were they slave-holders, would sooner die than 
relax their iron grasp, than yield their property in men to 
justice and the commands of God. We have those who would 
fight against abolition, if by this measure the profit of our in- 
tercourse with the South should be materially impaired. The 
present excitement! among us is, in part, the working of 
mercenary principles. But because the North joins hands 
with the South, shall iniquity go unpunished or unrebuked! 
Can the league of the wicked, the revolt of worlds, repeal the 
everlasting law of heaven and earth? Has God’s throne fallen 
before Mammon’s?’ Must duty find no voice, no organ, be- 
cause corruption is universally diffused? Is not this a fresh 
inotive to solemn warning, that, every where, Northward and 
Southward, the rights of human beings are held so cheap, in 
comparison with worldly gain?” 


Slavery may be a necessary evil in certain places and times, but it never can be 
agood. Dr. Channing, therefore finds a ready answer to the sophisms by which 
we sometimes see the evils of the system denied. For example, page 94. 


“It is often said, that the slave does less work than the free 
laborer. He bears a lighter burden than liberty would lay on 
him. Perhaps this is generally true; yet when circumstances 
promise profit to the master from the imposition of excessive 
labor, the slave is not spared. In the West Indies, the terrible 
waste of life among the overworked cultivators, required large 
supplies from Africa to keep up the failing population. _ In this 
country it is probably true that the slave works less than the 
ree laborer; but it does not therefore follow that his work is 
lighter. For what is it that lightens toil? It is Hope; it is 
Love; it is Strong Motive. That labor is light, which we do 
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from the heart; to which a great good quickens us; which js 
to better our lot. That labor is light, which is to comfort, 
adorn, and cheer our homes, to give instruction to our chil- 
dren, to solace the declining years of a parent, to give to our 
grateful and generous sentiments the means of exertion, 
Great effort from great motives is the best definition of a 
happy life. The easiest labor is a burden to him who has no 
motive for performing it.” 

* * * * * 

“We are farther told that the slave is freed from all care, 
that he is sure of future support, that when old, he is not dis. 
missed to the poor-house, but fed and sheltered in his own 
hut. This is true; but it is also true that nothing can be 
gained by violating the great laws and essential rights of our 
nature. The slave, we are told, has no care, his future js 
provided for. Yet God created him to provide for the future, 
to take care of his own happiness; and he cannot be freed 
from this care without injury to his moral and intellectual life. 
Why has God given foresight and power over the future, but 
to be used? Is it a blessing to a rational creature, to be placed 
in a condition which chains his faculties to the present mo- 
ment, which leaves nothing before him to rouse the intellect 
or touch the heart? Be it also remembered, that the same 
position which relieves the slave from anxiety, cuts him off 
from hope. ‘The future is not, indeed, haunted by spectres of 
poverty, nor is it brightened by images of joy. It stretches 
before him sterile, monotonous, expanding into no refreshing 
verdure, and sending no cheering whisper of a better lot. 

“It is true that a free laborer may become a pauper; and so 
may the free rich man, both of the North and the South. Still, 
our capitalists never dream of flying to slavery as a security 
against the alms-house.” 

# #: * * * 

“Our slave-holding brethren, who tell us that the condition 
of the slave is better than that of the free laborer at the North, 
talk ignorantly and rashly. They do not, cannot, know, what 
to us is matter of daily observation, that from the families ol 
our farmers and mechanics have sprung our most distinguished 
men, men who have done most for science, arts, letters, reli- 
gion and freedom; and that the noblest spirits among us would 
have been lost to their country and mankind, had the laboring 
class here been doomed to slavery. They do not know, what 
we rejoice to tell them, that this class partakes largely of the 
impulse given to the whole community: that the means of in- 
tellectual improvement are multiplying to the laborious as fast 
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as to the opulent; that our most distinguished citizens meet 
them as brethren, and communicate to them in public dis- 
courses their own most important acquisitions.” 

* * * * * 

“But still we are told the slave is gay. He is not as 
wretched as our theories teach. After his toil, he sings, he 
dances, he gives no signs of an exhausted frame or gloomy 
gir, The slave happy! . Why then contend for Rights? 
Why follow with beating hearts the struggles of the patriot 
for freedom? Why canonize the martyr of freedom? The 
dave happy! Then happiness is to be found in giving up the 
distinctive attributes of a man; in darkening intellect and con- 
science; in quenching generous sentiments; in servility of 
spirit; in living under a whip; in having neither property nor 
rights; in helding wife and child at another’s pleasure; in toil- 
ing without hope; in living without an end! The slave, in- 
deed, has his pleasures. His animal nature survives the inju- 
ry to his rational and moral powers; and every animal has its 
enjoyments. The kindness of Providence allows no human 
being to be wholly divorced from good. The lamb frolics; 
the dog leaps for joy; the bird fills the air with cheerful har- 
mony; and the slave spends his holiday in laughter and the 
dance. Thanks to Him who never leaves himself without 
witness; who cheers even the desert with spots of verdure, 
and opens a fountain of joy in the most withered heart! It is 
not possible, however to contemplate the occasional gayety of 
the slave, without some mixture of painful thought. He is 
gay, because he has not learned to think; because he is too 
iallen to feel his wrongs; because he wants just self-respect. 
We are grieved by the gayety of the insane. There is a sad- 
ness in the gayety of him, whose lightness of heart would be 
turned to bitterness and indignation, were one ray of light to 
awaken in him the spirit of a man.” 


And, lastly, for we must stop our quotations, page 100. 


“But the slave, we are told, often manifests affection to his 
master, grieves at his departure, and welcomes his return. I 
wil not endeavor to explain this, by saying that the master’s 
“sence places the slave under the overseer. Nor will I ob- 
ect that the slave’s propensity to steal from his master, his 
weed of the whip to urge him to toil, and the dread of insur- 
ction which he inspires, are signs of any thing but love. 
—- is, undoubtedly much more affection in this relation 
“an could be expected. Of all races of men, the African is 
¢ mildest and most susceptible of attachment. He loves 
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where the European would hate. He watches the life of a 
master, whom the North American Indian, in like circum. 
stances, would stab to the heart. The African is affectionate. 
Is this a reason for holding him in chains?” 


The substance of this book seems to be—Slavery is a wrong and evil; but it 
does not follow, that immediate emancipation is right, or that the slave-holder is 
a sinner. No good man should sleep over this subject, he should think and pray 
upon it; but it rests with the slave-holding states, and no others, to point out 
the time and the way in which slavery is to cease. ‘The people of the North have 
a right to form and express opinions on this subject; but they must do it so as 
not to endanger the peace and tranquillity of the South, and must never address 
the slave, but only his master. ‘To all which we say, Amen. 





FOR TIE WESTERN MESSENGER. 


Arr. 8.—HELP FOR THE SOUL.—No. 1. 


“Suffice it, that every heart knows what it has to suffer, and to struggle with.” 


Religion waits to be thy helper. 

An interest excited in the mind as to its religious welfare, is 
very often the first thing whichdirects it to the considerationof 
itself, ofits nature, capacities, operations, affections, its wants, 
desires, hopes, fears; indeed, in thousands of instances, an in- 
terest in their religious welfare has first excited men to the 
contemplation of mind, as separate from matter and superior to 
it, of spirit and spiritual agency: of the wide range, vast concep- 
tions, noble works of which the spirit of man is capable; of the 
universal agency, of the Infinite Attributes of the Spirit of God; 
thus opening to their view the spiritual world; the contempla- 
tion of an existence separate from these gross elements, which 
narrow the view, limit the powers, and enslave the soul to 
the service of what is low and earthly. 

Watch the motions of thy spirit; remember that in proportion 
as evil thoughts fill the mind, good ones are shut out. And,1! 
evil acts proceed from evil thoughts, what shall be his lite, 
whose soul is barred of all holy desire, and pure feeling! 2 

Early watch it. As life opens, there are visions too beautilu 
to be coldly turned away from, but not too beautiful to deceive. 
Former mysteries are to be disclosed. The whole soul, in the 
freshness of powers just beginning to testify their existence an 
impelling to the search of boundless good to be obtained '' 
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knows not how or where, is pressing on tocompass the heights 
and depths of its untried being.—Many voices say‘ “beware.” 
Venerable forms are standing in the way to check the unbridled 
speed; but theirhoary locks melt away like the gray mist be- 
fore the fiery spirit as it passes on to the revelations of good 
and evil that are unfolded in the life of man. It is human na- 
ture. Adull temper, or a perfect discipline few have, will 
hearken to the words of experience and believe them all true; 
but the earnest soul will choose to determine for itself what is 
tobe sought and what is to be shunned. But consider. There 
was once a garden in which all was fair and fresh and beauti- 
ful, fitted to delight the purity of innocence; in that garden 
was a tree of the knowledge of good and evil, and the longnig 
to take of the fruit of that tree was the blight that made our 
world a sullen waste. There is a garden of youth, in which 
allis freshness and beauty, where, too, the desire to know 
good and evil is the blight of hope, the death of peace. Say, 
young man, that the powers must have free range, to know 

their limits and what will satisfy. But remember, impressions 
madearenoterased. Disease may cloud the memory awhile. 
Action and pleasure may afford a temporary refuge. But 
calm thought, night silence, revealing you to yourself, the 

hour of better feelings, these will bring up shapes of evil in 

contrast with the earliest visions where conscience pointed 

vou tono dark shades, and you will strive to shake off the 
spellof the foul spirit. But put them down you cannot. You 
haveonce welcomed them to the secret chambers of your soul, 
wade them cherished inmates there, so!d yourself in slavery to 
them, toa bondage from which, who knows whether eternity 
shallever set you free? Do you choose to seek for yourself 
the boundaries of knowledge and enjoyment in this life? Con- 

‘ler whether such a course, however much it may extend 


your view of human error, will help to establish the peace of 
vour soul. 


“It is a lesson oftener learned than loved, 
Allknowledge is not nourishment.” 





Art. 9.—Tu Way ror a Curip To Br savep— With En- 
cravines— Written for the Children’s Fireside scene.—New 
York: published by Leavitt, Lord & Co: Boston:—Crocker & 
Brewster, 1835. 


When a scheme of religion is brought down to practice; 
“ienanapplication of its principles is made tothe development 
74 
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of the human being, and the very modus operandi is pointed 
out;—we may have some chance of understanding what is re- 
ally meant by the proposition which constitutes its theory and 
sets forth its principles. Should we have undertaken to find 
a test by which to try the various systems which have been 
set up and called christianity, we could not have fallen upon 
a better one than the title of this book suggests to us. Let ey- 
ery sect come forward and tell us “the way that a child may 
be saved,” according to its doctrines, and the great controver- 
sy will begin to draw toa close, especially if every sect is as 
faithful as the writer of this book has been, to involve no prin- 
ciples in its practice for which its creed does not give it literal 
authority. Calvinism is here stripped of all the mysterious 
language and the vagueness of proposition, which, while it has 
secured it from the lists where it might have been met and 
overthrown, has also given the understanding of its professed 
recipients a chance to escape such conclusions as the oppon- 
entsof Calvinism have from time to time ventured to assert 
would be inevitable, if an attempt to reduce it to practice in 
education or discipline should be made. We are told in words 
that admit of no double meaning, what sin is, “exactly” what 
are “its consequences:” and“exactly what to do” moreover, the 
human being that is addressed isnot a transgressor of many 
years butis in that condition of childhood to which Jesus 
expressly declared he wished every man to restore himself, 
in order to be fit for the instruction and influence which were 
to open out the kingdom of heaven within him. We have a 
single case of humanity, and the design is to show, how divin- 
ity is to be brought to bear upon it, in order to save it from sin. 
In answer tothe question what is sin? We will use the words 
of ourauthor,—words that weshould have deemed ourselves un- 
just to have framed and put into the mouth of any Calvinist, 
however truly his formula of faith might seem to warrant such 
practical conclusions; and than which we cannot conceive we 
could have found any more effective, had we wished to dis- 
play the absurdity and utter want of moral sense, into. which 
we think this creedhas a tendency to betray those who under- 
take to reduce it to practice. 

“Children begin to sin when they are very, very young. One 
evening there wasalittle boy playing upon the carpet before 
the fire, while his father and mother were sitting by the table. 
His name was James. He was whipping his stool, witha whip 
that his father had given him. He wanted to make his sto’ 
run; he saw that it had some legs, and so he thought it coulk 
run. But the stool could not run, because it was not alive.— 
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At last, his mother said, now it is time for James to go to bed; 
and she stooped down to take him up to undress him.—James 
was so little that he could not talk, but he knew what his 
mother was going to do, and he did not want to go to bed, so 
he began to struggle and to cry, and he tried not to let his 
mother take him up. She did not mind hiscrying, and as she 
was stronger than he was, she took him up, and said be still.— 
Jamesknew what his mother meant, but he would not stop 
erving and struggling.—Then his father looked up and shook 
his headat James, and looked as though he was displeased. 
James was afraid of his father, so he stopped crying, but he 
jelt very ill-natured, both against his father and his mother, 
and was not sorry that he had been so wicked as to displease 
them. His mother, pretty soon, carried him into the little 
bed-room,and put him to bed. But he would not look pleas- 
antly, and as soon as he was where his father could not hear 
him, he began to cry again, though not very loud, and at last 
ried himself to sleep. His mother was very sorry that her 
son had been sowicked. She knew very well that if he con- 
tinued to feel and to act so, he would grow upto be a very bad 
boy, and would at last make a wicked and miserable man, so 
she went away by herself, and prayed that God would forgive 
him for his sin, and change his heart, and make him good and 
obedient and submissive.—Then she went to James’ bed 
again, and found him sleeping quietly. His cheek was laying 
ou the soft pillow, and one of his hands was hanging over the 
ide of the bed. He seemed sleeping very happily, though 
his eyes were rather red, because he had been crying. 

His mother looked at hima few minutes, ond was very un- 
happy to think that he had a heart that made him do wrong. 
She wanted to wake him up and tell him how wicked it was to 
be selfwilled and obstinate, and to contend thus against his 
parents, and try tomake him feel sorry for it, and ask God to 
lorgive him. But then she remembered that he was so little 
that he could not understand telling much, and that it would 
not do any good to wake him up. 

So his mother put his little hand under the bed clothes, so as to 
keep it warm, and then kissed him. Then she went away, 
and left him to sleep until the morning. Now a great many 
children are selfwilled and obstinate, even when they are very 
‘mall. They show it in just such ways as James showed his 
had spirit, and thisis sin. 
| Perhaps some who read this will say, or at least will think, 
‘hat when such little children act as James did, that they are not 
much to blame, because they are so small that they scarcely 
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know what they are doing. But they do know perfectly well 
what they are doing. James knew perfectly well that his 
mother wanted him to goto bed, and that he did not want to 
go; and instead of yielding submissively to her who had been 
so kind to him, and had taken such great care of himall day, 
he was ungrateful and unsubmissive and stubborn. _Itis true, 
he did not know how much pain it would give his parents, 
and how bad and miserable such a spirit would make him in fu- 
ture years, if he indulged it, he did not know all that we know 
about the nature and consequences of sin; but he knew enough. 
He acted freely, and his little mind perceived the circumstances 
of the case enough to enable him to act understandingly, and so, 
although he was so small that he could not talk nor go alone, he 
was not too small to commit sin, great sin; to displease God, des- 
troy his own peace of mind, and make his father and his mother 
unhappy!” pp. LO—1L5. 

Do we confess to exaggeretion of feeling, when we say that 
we turned away from this passage with an amazement that 
could find no words to express itself? And this, we exclaimed, 
is an exposition of that ‘theological entity,’—the sin which is 
inevitable toa human being—generally called ‘ total depravity,’ 
though some modern Calvinists allow that this is rather too 
severe aname for it? And is it possible that any system ofre- 
ligion which calls itself christianity,—the religion of eternal 
childhood, can so shut up the apprehending soul of a parent, 
that the very exercises of a child’s spiritual nature, before it 
has a finite understanding, sufficiently formed to distinguish 
the animate from the inanimate creation, should be mistaken 
for sin? Is it possible that the evidence of the spirit’s individ- 
ual power, and faithfulness to itself, should be wept over as 
a proof of its having strayed from its Heavenly source, and 
by her who had received it thence so lately? 

The child, whom our author describes, has not, as we gather 
even from his own showing, yet descended from the over- 
powering presence of the infinite, out of which the spirit 
comes,—into the region of the finite. He has not got so far 
1s to realize dead matter. He cannot conceive such a fact as 
that ‘ the stool’ may not run. His own consciousness of life 
and spirit is still the one fact, which is transfered to every ob- 

ject, and combination of circumstances around him; and spirit 
isas yet the only standard by which he tries whatever he ap- 
prehends. He has not arrived to the discipline of discrimina- 
tion and restraint, which are therefore not as yet duties for 
him, though they are now to be offered, perhaps; for this les- 
son, Which is to be learnt for social purposcs, is the great les- 
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con of human life. But, in learning to comprehend his fellows 
and find in each a creature like himself, may the child not 
turn away from his God? Or, to use other words for the 
came thing, lose faith in the impulses of his own spirit? Yet 
such is the influence of the constant exercise of the senses 

while it is learning its relations in time and space, that, un- 
unless the social influences are entirely an address to the af- 
fections and moral powers, a materialization will take place. 
The oper union of the spirit with the Father will be des- 
troved, as far as the consciousness of its mind is concerned; 
unless the mother, or whoever assumes her duties, remember 
and act upon the annunciation of the Angel, “ that holy thing 
which shall be born of thee, shall be called the Son of God; ” 
and, like Mary of old, “ ponder in her heart” all the demeon- 
strations which her child gives, of the spirit that is within 
him. 

A system of discipline, including restraints and punishments, 
and, after the understanding of the child is formed, admitting 
in some instances ef the employment of physical force, will 
crow, itis true, even one of this elevated view;—but the arbi- 
trary command to a little infant of ‘be still,” and from her 
the influence of whose spirit is to carry on the office of shap- 
ing and bringing out the spirit of her child into this world,— 
an office not fulfilled when its body was organized; and the 
uncherishing, perhaps artificial look of displeasure, from him 
who only by purely and sincerely loving receives the right 
of invoking it from the infinite depths of unconscious Being, 
into an earthly habitation,—are no part of a wise education. 
They are cool attempts to quench and degrade the spirit to 
following physical laws. 

To the thoughtless and superficial, this language may seem 
to be exaggerrated. But it falls below the demands of the 
occasion. If there are subjects of vital interest, they are the 
vestions, what is the essence of sin, and what is the essence 
of virtue?’ Our author seems to us to have answered the first 
uestion with the answer to the second. He states the es- 
ence of sin to be that faithfulness to one’s own spirit, express- 
ed in will, which is a duty,—until the being is able, by his 
inderstanding, to see that the will of another is more purely 
spiritual than hie own; while we believe that this allegiance 
‘spirit in himself, is the first privilege of virtue. No lan- 


“lage can be strong enough therefore to express our sense of 


the greatness of this mistake. Lest we should be misunder- 


stood we will examine the given case, and make comments 
pon it. 
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A child, according so our author, resists the will of his pa- 
rents, who wish him to go to bed before his own physical na. 
ture consciously craves rest. Why does he resist?) The ay. 
thor, who has stated the phenomena of the case so beautifully, 
that we cannot but express our admiration of his accurate ob- 
servation—as far as phenomena are concerned, gives us all the 
data by which to answer this question. The unreflecting in- 
fant is in the earnest play, which is generally, with a child, an 
exercise of spirit; and certainly is, in this case; for we are ex. 
pressly told that his imagination is so vividly at work, that the 
newly formed understanding does not yet discriminate be- 
tween what lives and what does not live. Is not the spirit 
following its own laws, and very high laws, in personifying 
the object of attention, and loving it!) Even our author does 
not intimate that whipping the stool and expecting it to run 
is wrong; but he seems also not to see that it is more than in- 
difference, that it is positively right; that, if it is not, strictly 
speaking, a moral exercise, yet it is a spiritual one, as is every 
exercise of a child, which is more than automatic, or for bodily 
pleasure. We would not claim for the art of eating or drink- 
ing in achild of that age, any greater power than that it is 
merely indiflerent, which our author would doubtless grant; 
but a childs earnest play, the exercise of its imagination, and 
its patient and determined pursuit of an end, is absolutely 
spiritual action, and cannot be wrong while the moral nature 
is yet undeveloped. 

In the midst of such plays as this, the child is rudely inter- 
rupted, and he followsthe impulse of his own spiritual nature, 
in stead of yielding towhat is but a circumstance to him. 
What does this evince, but the strength of his spirit? It issaid 
that he knew very well that his mother wanted him to go to 
bed. Granted. She also knew very well that he wanted to 
play out his play. How is he to know which wit/ is the right 
one? How does any one know which will is the right one'— 
Parents, says our author, do every thing for the child; give 
it food, clothing, and take care of it! Supposing that the foun- 
dation of a parents right to his child’s confidence and obedience 
is, that he has given it food, clothing, and even a body; (which 
isa proposition we do not grant,) 





a child cannot be bound by 





these considerations until he has understanding enough to ap- 
prehend them; and how is a child, who can neither speak nor 
vo alone, to appreciate such circumstances? But the child’s 
disobedience makes the parents unhappy: The child, however, 
is not responsible for that, if the unhappiness in the case }s 
possibly referable to any other cause; such as the absurd n0- 
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tions of the parents, for instance. Indeed, in examining this 
case philosophically, we find that the child was right, and tie 
arents alone were wrong. The mother, without reverence | 
for the little one whose angel always beholds the face of our 
Father; without a careful observation and appreciation of 
the state of mind which its untaught tongue may not make 
known; and forgetful of the warning not to offend one of these 
little ones; rudely interrupts his spiritual exercises, (as we 
must be allowed to call an infants play;)—tears him from the 
plaything which his overflow ing soul has endowed with life:— 
and why! because it is convenient to herself, perhaps, to put 
him to bed just then; or she thinks it is best for his body that 
he should go to bed at a certain hour—a rule that may or may 
not be wise, but which is certainly arbitrary;—or because she i] 
thinks it important that he should have the habit of passive i] 
obedience, no matter to whom or what, a principle which may | 
be, and we think is, the opposite of Eternal truth. Even grant- | 
ing that the child made a mistake in point of fact, he did not 
desert his heart or himself in his wilfulness; but his mother, in 








"17 . : 
her wilfulness, did desert her heart; and she made the greatest | 
mistake that could be made,—the mistake of using physical 
force torepress the child’s spiritual activity, when she might, \ 


by the influence of her own, have made it change from one 
spiritual exercise into another. Instead of obeying his mother’s 
spirit in love, which, we grant, would have been higher than 
to obey his own imagination, he was made to yield to mere 
physical force, which always, as far as it is done, only makes 
the spirit evil, a devil; for devils can be nothing else, even in 
the imaginations of those who believe in their substantial ex- 
istence, than spirits who obey lower laws than those spiritual 
ones which speak within them, of their creation.* 

We will remark, in passing, that when we thus endeavor to 
prove that a very young child’s very resistance to the opposing 
will of others is generally right, even when mistaking its ob- 
ject—we do not mean to say that children should not be led 
into obedience, and that even physical force may not be spirit- 
ualised and adopted to this end. We shall take up the positive 
view of the subject bye and bye. At present it has been our 
object only to show that there was no sin in the case, which 
our author states for the express purpose of explaining what i} 
sin is. And we have done this out of respect for his evident 
good faith, and honest fairness. He shows us, simply, what is 
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wholly evil, as while attempting this definition of adevil. Could Omnipotence 
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the result of the Calvinistic theory in his own mind, what ex- 
planations it affords him of what he sees. He is also a beauti- 
fully accurate observer of the phenomena, as we have already 
stated. He even tells us of the “happy sleep” which immedi- 
ately followed this “great, very great sin;” after the child had 
exhausted himself with struggling and crying, an uncon. 
scious little martyr—as we think—to his spirits’ violated right; 
nay, he even tells us of the mother’s kiss, maugre the creed 
which had worked her up into the absurdity of praying for 
God’s forgiveness of its “wicked heart.” But though we 
know the power of a false creed to sophisticate and make arti- 
ficial the character, we doubt whether any imaginable creed 
could bring a mother of common sense or common feeling, to 
really believe that her child, in such a case, was wicked, or 
needed the forgiveness, for which she was formally praying.— 
A scholar in his closet, pledged like this author to a creed, and 
looking at all facts, only to find exponents of it, may, by the 
subtleties of logic, derive such a conclusion from his false pre- 
mises, and not feel its falsity; but there is no mother, who 
would not know it was false, through the exercise of a higher 
faculty than the deductive. Her heart would tell her so, 
though she could justify it by no argument of words. We 
afilrm, therefore, to the author of this book, that he is utterly 
mistaken,—when he thinks that “a child who cannot speak or 
go alone, can commit sin, great sin, displeasing God, and de- 
stroying his own peace of mind,”—and the case he describes, 
is not sin;—for the very phenomena he states, prove that the 
child was doing right, and was faithful to the highest law re- 
vealed to the consciousness of his mind. And here lies the 
fundamental error of the book. 

But now let us turn to the positive view of the subject. How 
isa child to be saved? In other words, what is moral educa- 
tion, and how is it to be so represented to the subject of it, 
that he may himself co-operate, even from the first, in the great 
work of development? A great and important truth is sugges- 
ted in addressing the child himself, as this book does. The 
child 7s to be addressed even from the beginning;—and, before 
it can “talk or go alone,” or even understand words—it can 
be made to co-operate, by addressing to it the natural language 
of the heart, which precedes, and should ever accompany the 
communication of words. And in order that this language 
should be consistent, it is important to know what is to be 
aspired after, and what is to be avoided from the very first: 

“The child is Father of the Man.” 
The first question, however, is not—what is sin, its nature, 
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and its consequences? but—what is virtue, its nature, and its 
sues’ For the answer of the first question, can only be an 
unproductive negative; but the answer of the second, must be 
ul! of principles, opening out methods, and shedding light on 
practice. 

What then is virtue? Virtue is that action of heart, intel- 
lect,and physical nature, which, springing from spiritual prin- 
ciples, consciously tends to the full and harmonious development 
of the individual iowards an ideal perfeciion, according to 
yiritual laws. And spiritual principles are God’s ideas or 
purposes; i. e. his substantial Being;—spiritual laws (or His 
will,) are the goings on of these ideas into actions;—and the 
development of an individual spirit, in its conscious confor- 
mity to, and union with God. The subsistence of spiritual 
principles in a human being is his innocence; which is far 
more than negative good. ‘The development, whether con- 
sidered actively or passively, is virtue. Virtue is strong and 
mighty, according to the sincerity and energy of the active 
developments; and it is beautiful, according to the balance and 
harmony and right adjustment of the spiritual faculties with 
relation to each other. Therefore,—for a being to be capable 
of virtue, he must feed, in the first place, or have sensibility to 
all other beings;—and in the second place, he must be able to 
read his own feelings, or he must have in his mind a conscious- 
ness Of his heart; and in the third place, he must feel again in 
view of himself in his relations to other beings, and in view 
of his states of feeling and mind in reiation to the pericection 
of his being; for it is this growth, which constitutes his moral 
nature within his spiritual—and ruling over it. 

Virtue, therefore, in the first place, implies a conscious ex- 
istence as a component part of the spiritual world. The soul 
of man must be substantial spirit, even as God is substantial 
spirit, or there is no principle of virtue. A principle means a 
veginning,—something to begin with which is real and sub- 
tantial: and if a man’s soul is not of this substantial spirit, 
which God breathed out of himself when man became a living 
soul, it can be only the temperament of a material organiza- 
tion, which is no more the beginning of virtue, than unorgan- 
sed matter is the beginning of vegetation. And if man has 
10 consciousness of the spiritual laws within him; which are 
but spirit put in motion, he does not experience any spiritual 
action, and so is incapable of good or evil, which is but a por- 
tion of that action. The doctrine of materialism, i. e. the 


loctrine that the soul is of the body, and not of the spirit of 


Cod, is but other words for the doctrine of man’s original and 
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total alienation from God; for there can be no more of God ja 
a man whose soul is but the temperament of his body, than 
there is in unorganised matter; and conversely, the doctrine of 
original alienation from God, being equivalent to declaring that 
the soulis but the result or temperament of a material organi- 
zation, is materialism, however little some of its holders may 
think so. Indeed, if we may keep to the strict definition 6f 
spirit, tosay that it is entirely alienable from God, is equivalent 
to saying that it is annihilated. There is, however, beauty 
and truth, in calling the degree of sin, which, even for a time, 
lays asleep moral sensibility—spiritual death. In the heartful 
language of Scripture, which is always the language of the 
whole soul, those persons, who are for the time being lost in 
appetite and outward thing, are called “dead in sin” and are 
said to be Jost. But this language is plainly not philosophically 
true, for the lost are found; the dead is alive again, according 
to the same Scripture; which addresses with encouragement, 
even the maddest prodigal of the family of God. 

To pursue this subject still further, (at the risk of virtual 
repetition, for it is the very root of the matter;)—virtue im- 
plies, in the second place, that the spirit is in action. Never- 
theless all spiritual action is not virtue. There must be har- 
monious, proportionate, and rightly adjusted spiritual action. 
There are divers spiritual powers or operations:*—there is the 
power of apprehending general truths, which is not, strictly 
speaking, a moral power, and a great degree of which may 
exist together with great sin;—there is the power of being 
delighted with beauty, which may be highly exercised in com- 
pany with very sinful exercises of soul;—while there are pow- 
ers more strictly moral, such as the powers of sympathy with 
a fellow creature, of generosity; of self sacrifice for the rights 
and happiness of others; of gratitude to a benefactor, and 
especially of moral delight in an appreciation of excellent 
beings. No person can hear these spiritual exercises named, 
without feeling that the latter are of a higher character than 
the others. And it is when these latter—these moral powers 
—are predominant in the right proportion, that an individual 
is virtuous, or a good spirit, making progress in the apprecii- 
tion and enjoyment of the plan of the universe, in communion 
with its creator. When we all are moral and spiritual, we 
shall be able to say with Jesus, “I and my father are one,” 
which is the end presented by Jesus, in his prayer at the sup- 
per, as a state to be aspired after by men, and which must 


*See first Corinthians, chap. xii. and xiii. 
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consequently be attainable on the othef side of the grave, if 
not on this. 

The reservation of the last sentence is made, because man’s 
capacities of virtue in this world do differ, if we take the race 
asitis. An individual’s capacity of virtue in this world, de- 
ends, in the first place, on hisoriginal depth of feeling. This 
is different in different souls, or, as the phrenologist and some 
others say, is manifested in different degrees to their individual 
consciousness, according to their material organizations, (which 
amounts to the same thing practically.) A person of little 
original sensibility may be a sincere and even a beautiful vir- 
tue, but he cannot be a great and powerful one. He cannot 
be one to communicate deep and enduring spiritual impulses 
to his fellow beings as individuals; far less can he make moral 
eras in the progress of society, speaking to an age or ages with 
eflective energy. Why was Jesus Christ so pre-eminently 
mighty to save; why was it his duty to be the Saviour of ail 
men!’ Was it not because—so inexhaustible was his sensibili- 
ty, that he felt for all men; and so immeasurable was his un- 
derstanding, that he comprehended all the possible wanderings 
of the spirit within him, and framed his doctrine to meet them? 
We will venture to say there is no individual that ever studied 
his character, for many years, who found a limitation to him; 
who could say, here isa case for which Jesus Christ could not 
feel,or which he could not understand. Calvinism does hom- 
age to this fact, when it speaks of his infinite sufferings, and 
declares that he was not man. No; he was not the Calvinist’s 
man. He was not the materialists man,—of whatever sect 
he names himself. He was the man of a genuine spiritualist 
alone; and on any other theory to call him a man is indeed 
injustice. None, however, can say that there is degradation 
in the view of a spiritualist humanitarian, who says that 
Jesus was a man of absolutely unbounded sensibility; and 
whose gift of intellect was commensurate, wherewith he read 
his own sensibility; and whose goodness was divine, for on this 
broad basis of sinless power there was a growth which enabled 
him to look down, like God, upon his blinded brethren, and see 
into and beyond their sins. Even those whose sin was so 
great, that he was long in comprehending it; those blind lead- 
ers of the blind, who turned religion into means of serving 
their own selfish wills; on whom, in his lifetime he cried Wo! 
(not indeed in an execration, but in a lamentation of cp 
eloquence,) even those were included in his last prayer, an 
their only excuse presented;—which prayer aad excuse are 
the image of God’s mercy in the will of man; being even an 
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exercise of it, and finishing him who offered them, as a com. 
plete manifestation of divine goodness, or, to use the burning 
language of Scripture, God manifest in the flesh! - 

But it may be asked, does not this view of spirit and virtue 
imply too much. Does it not make man—God?! This is pre- 
cisely the cavil which was made by the Jews to Jesus, when 
setting forth the same doctrine, he said, “I and my Father me 
one.” “Thou, being a man, makest thyself one with God,” 
said they. But Jesus did not allow such an interpretation of 
his words; he answered, “Is it not written in your daw, I said, 
yeare Gods?” If he called them Gods, unto whom the word 
of God came, (and the Scripture cannot be broken,) say ye of 
him whom the Father hath sanctified and sent into world, thou 
blasphemest, because I said lam the Son of God? If I do not 
the works of the Father, believe me not. Butif Ido, though 
ye believe not me, believe the works, that ye may know and 
believe that the Father is in me, and [in him.” The spirit- 
ualist of modern time may paraphrase and generalize the argu- 
ment thus: The relation between God and the spirits of men 
is better expressed perhaps, by the word generation than crea- 
tion. Weare all generated from God, just as some sects have 
supposed that Jesus alone was. And:do not accuse me of 
blasphemy, because I claim this relation to God, and communi- 
ty of nature with Jesus. It is but what has always been im- 
plied when you have said ¢here is a spirit in man. It is only 
in proportion as [ have spiritual action, that I claim this divine 
nature. Whatever may be your impressions of me as an in- 
dividual, do not disbelieve in the existence and character of 
spiritual nature when it acts before you; for even so much 
faith will lead you at last to know and believe that the 
source of spirit is in union with me, and by a very difler- 
ent principle from that by which the stone is in union with 
its creator. 

Jesus evidently felt, beyond all things, that the establish- 
ment of this spiritual principle in the understanding, was all 
important. Indeed his life was given to the work of making It 
acknowledged by a few persons, and he seemed to trust his 
disciples and followers with the work of developing and ap- 
plying it. And the very source of that corruption of doctrine 
which has resulted in the distinction of Trinitarian and Unita- 
rian, is a misapplication of the language used by Jesus to 
rouse men’s conceptions of the spirit within them to the true 
standard. Thus he states the absolute being of the spirit ol 
men—independently of time and space in such expressions as 
these: “Before Abraham was, I am—God is not the God of the 
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dead, but of the living.—The living Father hath sent me, and 
[live by the Father—I proceeded forth and came from God— 
| am from above—I am not of this world—As the Father 
tnoweth me, so know the Father—That which is born of the 
fesh is flesh, and that which is born of the spirit is spirit—I 
am the living bread which came down from heaven. If any 
man eat of this bread, he shall live forever.—He that came 
jown from heaven, even the Son of Man, who is in heaven: (let 
‘t be observed here that it is the Son of man and not the Son of 
God which is in heaven) what if ye shall see the Son of man 
ascend up Where he was before?—It is the spirit which quick- 
eneth; the flesh profiteth nothing: the words that I speak unto 
vou, they are spirit and they are life. And in answer to Philip, 
when even after all this, and much more, which we have not 
time to quote or reason upon, he desired that the Eternal 
spirit should be exhibited to his senses: Have I been so long 
with you, and ye have not yet known me Philip? Be- 
lievest thou not, that I am in the Father, and the Father in 
me!” 

But itis not necessary to repeat all such expressions, which 
we believe to have been all intended to set forth the spiritualist 
doctrine, and which may be applied to all spirits, although he 
usesthe word I. There was a beautiful fitness in his saying I, 
instead of being more general;—because he was addressing 
materialised men, and he alone of all the adult living, had not 
assumed upon his nature any thing inconsistent with its spirit- 
ual origin. He had alone preserved his heritage. But we 
must observe that he did not confine such expressions strictly 
tohimeelf, He alwavs applied them just as broadly to child- 
hood.—Whosoever receiveti one of these little ones in my 
name, receiveth me.—Of such is the kingdom of heaven.— 
Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones; for I say 
unto you that in heaven their angels do always behold the face 
of my Father whois in heaven.—Out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings thou hast perfected praise.—I'hou hast kept these 
things from the wise and prudent and revealed them unto babes, 
Whosoever shall offend (or cause to offend) one of these little 
ones who believe in me; it were better that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and he were cast into the depths of the 
Sea.—Verily I say unto you, except ye be converted, and be- 
come as little children, ye shall in no wise enter the king- 
dom of heaven.—Whosoever shall humble himself as a little 
child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of heaven.—Ex- 
rh a man be born again he cannot see the kingdom of 
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Now, in what does the doctrine of these two sets of texts 
differ from that of the spiritualist poet, in the two following 
extracts from the Ode on Immortality. 


“The soul that riseth in us—our life’s star 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar; 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come, 
From God, who is our home; 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy!” 


“Thou, whose extetior semblance doth belie 
Thy soul’s immensity; 

Thou best philosopher! who yet dost keep 
Thine heritage; thou Eye among the blind, 

That, deaf and silent, reads the eternal deep, 

Haunted forever by the eternal mind,— 
Mighty Prophet! Seer blest! 
On whom those truths do rest, 

Which we are toiling all our lives to find, 

(In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave,) 

Thou over whom thy Immortality 

Broods like the day, a master o’er a slave, 

A Presence which is not to be put by; 

THov LITTLE cHILD! yet glorious in the might 

Of heaven-born freedom.” 


We have thus briefly stated the principle and nature of vir- 
tue and the spiritualism which is its basis; and on which all 
true education, all intelligent self-cultivation, in fine, all salva- 
tion, is to be built. How is this to be made practical; that is, 
can children be made partakers of this creed by the aid of 
others; and how? 

We answer that they can; but not by unspiritualized phys- 
ical force; not even primarily by reasoning; which is not by 
any means the first action of their souls,—but by a more subtle 
operation of our spirits on theirs. For there is a principle in 
our natures called sympathy, of which no one is ignorant, 
though we cannot explain it any more than we can the in- 
stinct of self-preservation; in other words, it is no more true 
that a human being has a natural regard for his own being, 
than that he has a natural feeling of the being of others. Nel- 
ther of these principles, although spiritual, are moral in them- 
selves. But their proportion to each other in action is an im- 
portant part of the moral character of an individual; “Thou 
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shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” being the second command- 
ment, and pronounced by Jesus as like unto the first. 

The word sympathy has a passive signification by its ety- 
mology; though it is used in common parlance in an active 
sense also. Fortheactive operation of sympathy,our language, 
however, has a much more adequate and beautiful word—In- 
spiration. And this is the first principle of education. 

The word inspiration* applied to the action of human be- 
ings on each other, is perhaps new. But the action itself, for 
which there is no other just name, is not new. The very 
reason, perhaps, why it has not been recognized and named 
as a principle of education, is because it is so universal; just 
as the principle of attraction escaped the notice of all observers 
of nature, until the days of the practical Newton, though its 
phenomena had been exhibited in every motion of the universe 
since the creation. From the beginning of time, the action 
of human beings on each other, has been in proportion to the 
inspiring power of one party, meeting the sympathies and 
aspirations of the other. Temper and conduct, expressed by 
tone and manner, convey feelings and sentiments, or rather 
make them up in the souls to which they are addressed, as 
truly as words convey ideas, or make them up in the under- 
standing. Common language abounds with idioms which in- 
volve this universal fact. Common life abounds with partic- 
ular facts which prove it. The waiting-woman who was ac- 
cused of witchcraft because she made the Italian countess do 
whatever she chose to ask her, replied, in her own justification, 
that it was only the natural influence which a strong mind 
has over a weak one. Almost all willing obedience in human 
society, and even much that is not willing, but seems instinct- 
ive,ymay be referred to the same cause. How few pursue the 
right merely because they see it! How easy is it to do what 
those we venerate or love desire us to do! What life does the 
same proposition receive from the lips of anearnest speaker, that 
fell cold and powerless from one who repeated it by rote, and 
did not send it from the intimate convictions of his soul! In 
fact, human life, in all its relations, is but a varied exhibition 
of this principle of action. All movement, progress, the spirit 
of every age, is but the result of it; and it is because the loftier 
souls of men have the power of waking up a spirit kindred to 
themselves, which otherwise lies slumbering, unconscious of 
itself, that they become the prophets of future times. No 


* During the interval that this article was laid by, for it was mislaid, the follow- 
ing passages have appeared in another place; we retain them here, however, in 
order to preserve the unity of the whole. 
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great era but must have had its prophets, whether they utter. 
ed the prophesy in words or not; for there must have been 
men to bring it about, who elaborated its spirit in the silence 
and depth of their own souls. But we will only make one 
other remark on this endless subject. The inspirations of 
men have a various moral character. Our power of inspiring 
depends on our own and others’ original depth of feeling. 
But the character of our inspirations depends upon the right 
regulation of our sensibility, and the relative worth of the 
objects toward which it is directed. If we feel for ourselves 
rather than for others; or for a few rather than for the many; 
or for things rather than for beings; and inspire our little 
ones and others with such a disproportioned and falsely di- 
rected spirit, “it were better for us that a millstone were 
hanged about our necks, and we were cast into the uttermost 
depths of the sea.” It was by inspiration, and a very good 
one, that Lycurgus induced all the rich people of Sparta to 
divide their lands and become poor, for the sake of the body 
politic. And there must also have been inspiration, and not 
a little, from that mind or those minds, that, having devised 
the system of the Asiatic religious polity, had the power 
to make it so universally accepted, that it was established; 
though it does violence to so many of the feelings of men. It 
was inspiration, from the mind of Peter the Hermit, which 
first turned all Europe in a crusade upon Asia. It was inspira- 
tion that produced the adoption of the monastic system. So 
there is much inspiration in domestic life, of a most deleteri- 
ous character, and many families are moulded by a will which 
is not moral, though it is too plainly productive of will in 
others, not to be admitted spiritual. There is, however, a 
step down from the spiritual world, what may be taken; and 
this is done in education and legislation, (which latter is but 
the former applied to adults,) whenever the method of in- 
spiration is abandoned jor that of mere physical force. The 
result of this is imbecility and weakness. It is also the ulti- 
mate result of all the spiritual action which is not governed 
by the moral power. The time came when the generous 
spirit died out of the institutions of Lycurgus, and then Sparta 
was a military despotism. The men who devised the re- 
ligious despotisms of Asia, have long since died, and left in- 
stitutions and idols that have degraded the race below men. 
St. Francisco, St. Dominique, Ignatius de Loyala have passed 
away with their fervent piety, their disdain of bodily priva- 
tion, their self-sacrificing spirit of martyrdom; and left their 
well meant rules to crush the spirit of men. And when a 
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arent loses faith in the power of his own soul to influence, 
and of his child’s soul to receive the influence of his spirit, 
and puts his ultimate trust in a red, or a rule, or a formula of 
doctrine, his child, as far as he is mastered by them, is injured 
vitally. This may be done ignorantly on the part of a parent, 
who may not understand the inspiration he is capable of giv- 
ing. Butit is no less fatal in its effects, because of that cir- 
cumstance; for neither can his child understand it, or guard 
himself against it. He will become deceptive in self-defence, 
or utterly imbecile in will, unless he resist it altogether; which 
latter alternative endangers all that is beautiful and faithful 
within him. It will be obvious also, that it is of the last im- 
ortance to have the spiritual power pure and moral. The 
parent or teacher should make it his first business to know 
himself; for most surely he will transmit his moral character 
by inspiration to his child, in just such proportion as circum- 
stances allow him to have any influence, and the child has 
any sensibility. 

The case of the little child, on which we have already be- 
stowed so much attention, was open to this one great princi- 
le of education alone. As his understanding was not. suffi- 
ciently developed to read his own sensibility, and know his 
relations to others, he was not morally responsible whatever 
he did. He was yet in the power of his parents, and they 
were wholly responsible for the state of his feelings. And by 
inspiration, something might have been done to arrange his 
little spirit, or mould his temper and save him future trouble. 
He might have been directed from the plaything he was loving, 
by presenting a new object to his senses or fancy. A smile 
ora tone might have animated or persuaded him away; and 
even the idea of be stil, might have been communicated by 
gentleness, serenity, and deep love in the mother’s manner, 
and the father might have aided, by beaming life and joy of 
his own on its sympathetic soul, instead of looking a dis- 
pleasure, which must have been either ill-temper or artifice. 
At any rate, if two full grown Christians, with all the aid that 
nature gives to parents who love one another and love their 
children, could not command the spirit of a child who could 
neither talk nor go alone, it must needs be, that their hearts 
and Christianity were very defective, or that the child was 
diseased, or was sleepy to a degree that was equivalent to dis- 
ease. Perhaps the latter was the case; if it was, there was 
0 more sin in his crying and resistance, than if he had cried 
or convulsively struggled with any other bodily discomfort. 

We should not have said so much on a case, which, as has 
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been remarked to us, the philosophers of seven years old can 
look through, but for the extreme popularity of the works of 
which thi; is one of a series; which popularity shows the state 
of a portion of the public mind. This totally inadequate philo- 
sophy of human nature pervades the whole series of books put 
forth by the Messrs. Abbot, while their complete mastery of 
the medium of communication with the common place under. 
standing, and their procru:tean treatment of the Calvinistic 
system in endeavoring to make it lie on the bed of a narrow 
utilitarian philosophy, gives them the entree of a class of minds, 
who need the inspiration of principles more than the methods 
of art; or, to speak more plainly, who so much misapprehend 
the true ends of education, that it is not safe to trust them with 
a knowledge of the ease and pieasure of “adopting means to 
end:.”* 

We must also confess ourselves to have been stimulated by 
hearing that the “case of conviction” which a few years avo 
sent a shuddering horror through a portion of our community, 
was not univer-ally condemned by the orthodox: and that 
within a few months, a mother had purcha-ed copies of it to 
distribute. In this case, where the action was done, and re- 
lated as an example, by one whose other works give him a 
decidedly high rank among the Inspirers of good things in our 
community, (especially a laie discourse,)—a chiid of about the 
same ase astiat de:cribed in the book before us, was made to 
submit its will to its father, who determined, by what divine 
right he himself knows, to compel him to take a piece of bread 
from his hand, and who succeeded, by a process of starvation, 
in electing this ob ect, though at the imminent peril of the 
child’s life, and, as many phv-icians have declared, oi its 
reaon. Nor even where this murderous act has been con- 
demned, hia: it seemed to us that it has always been thoroughly 
understood, and condemned on the right principle. It has 
not always been seen, that if it took effect, the injury to the 
soul of the child must have been greater than to its body. 
Here the child’s imacination had probably made the piece of 
bread, which was brought back again, and associated with so 
inflexible a countenance as we cannot but believe must have 
accompanied it, an ob‘ect of intense fear; under the influence 
of which passion its will at last became imbecile. No moral 
idea could have been awakened. 

It may be said, however, that supposing these cases are 
given up, and it should be allowed that it was necessary to 


*See the Teacher. There is a chapter with this title, if we remember rightly. 
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wait for a further development of understanding before we 
tlk about right and wrong, yet the time must come when 
ner-onal res; on-ibiiity commences. And supposing a child 
does not determine to have his own way rather than a better 
one, till he isseven years old for instance, then—would not the 
actbe sin? Perhaps so,and perhaps not. Many questions are 
to be asked before we can determine. Has the child received 
ail the inspirations from tho-e around him, after which he has 
aspired; nas his heart even found a sufficiently sympathetic at- 
mosphere! or has his unfolding understanding been met with 
wie instructions? How far he is guilty depends on these cir- 
cumstances, in a great degree. We admit, however, that the 
time comes, When he does begin to act for him-elf; when he can 
understand these himself in one of the agents by whom he is 
to be in-yived and directed. Andafter having fairly felt and 
seenthe duty which he owes to himself, if he neglects it, he sins. 
In the simplest case of sin on human record, the case of Adam 
and Eve, not a single unfavorable circumstance is allowed to 
exist. Nature wasabundant; the claim on the affections was 
supreme, for every thing was benefaction; the insyirer of the 
idea of duty and responsibility was no less than Ged in his 
own purity. And yet Eve sinned, and in the very ease of her 
heart;—she stooped, in the wickedness of unreflective enjoy- 
mentto her materialized understanding;—she obeyed the law 
of a being of lower nature because she could understand its 
issues in the perfection of that nature. In tead of studving 
herse/f, and endeavoring to under-tand her own innocence and 
its promise, under the guidance of a faith worked out by gra- 
titude, and enlightened by the instinctive rea on which had 
told her man was the superior race;—She doubted her heart, 
she gave her fresh :oal to the study of the outward; and so 
she did wrong. Nor did it end there—for she inspired her 
husband with the same falseheod and perversity she had origi- 
nated in herself. The act was a trifle, like the one in the book 
before us; but the explanation of it is a system of spiritual 
philosophy. These remarks hoid equally whether that story 
tells a fact or is the first fable of antiquity. 

If sin, then, is the practice of the soul in its duty to itself, 
the first ob‘ect of education should be, to watch for the earliest 
terminations when this duty of acting on one’s self can be ap- 
prehended by the understanding, that the child may have no 
interval of power unenlightened and unemployed. But the 
lirst book put into his hands to lead kim to work out his own 
salvation, if it would open upon Lim the nature and obligation 
of this duty, must not commence with a disquisition on sin. It 
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should be full of inspirations;—of every thing that tells of the 
power and glory and beauty of nature; and even when vice is 
introduced, it should be but as the foil of an excellent Virtue 
on which the heart may rest and feed. A simple statement of 
the science of human nature may be made intelligible very 
early, through poetical illustrations. The allegory of the cap- 
tive in the Sabbath recreations,* Platonic as it is,—would be 
felt in the soul,and analysed in the understanding, of the same 
children to whom is presented this execrable allegory of the 
Nobleman’s Son: (with the doctrine of which, by the way, it 
is totally inconsistent.) We have seen such an effect of 
“Krummacher’s Moral Table” upon quite young children, as 
convinces us of the possibility of their understanding the in- 
spirations within them; at least if they have the help of a 
sympathetic and intelligent guide of their attention, 

It should also be a large portion of a manual for a child, to 
reason out and explain the methods of discipline, which is 
nothing else than provident assistance to the principle of self- 
government; and worth nothing except it enlightens and pre- 
pares for the latter. And, in this connection, may come the 
examination of individual faults, which is but a part of self- 
knowledge; together with a complete philosophy of the min- 
istry of pain, which if children have been duly inspired, they 
will have partially appreciated before. We know that such a 
book as this, will fall into children’s hands who have suffered 
from the want of a cherishing or wisely disciplinary education, 
and wh» therefore have many faults. But if the cases presen- 
ted are ‘ess dark than their own, they may be trusted to modi- 
fy the principles to their own cases, for children must have 
indeed been deluged by the flattery of others, or driven far 
away from nature by severity, who are not inclined to be 
severe upon themselves. Moreover, it is better that some 
should escape convictions of sin, to the extent that they are 
guilty, than that any should be disheartened, or discouraged, 
or terrified. We haveseen children whom such a book as this 
of Mr. Abbots, presented ata certain time of their experience, 
would have driven distracted, or into idiocy, unless it should 
have been, by a provision of nature, turned away from, on the 
perusal of its first deadening chapter. 

Tue Avutruor or Recorp or a ScHool 


*There is one of the books published by the Messrs. Abbots. 
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Arr. 1O.—_THE SCEPTICAL TENDENCIES OF 
CALVINISM. 


Calvinism, we believe, is a system essentially sceptical, and, 
if pushed to its remotest consequences, ends in atheism. If 
some of its positions are sound, it is impossible to demonstrate 
the existence of God; if others are unimpeachable, the Deity, 
if he exists at all, has no moral attributes. ‘ 

In the present article we shall confine ourselves to the latter 
considerations; and in particular shall attempt to show that 
Calvinism denies the justice of God, presuming that it will 
readily be inferred, by a similar course of reasoning, that it 
denies every moral attribute of the Deity. , 

In pursuing the argument, we shall not insist on the ques- 
tion, pertinent a3 it may seem, whether we are at liberty to 
ascribe the attribute of justice toa Being, who creates men (a) 
with such natures that they will sin and only sin for ever, 
and then, when he has impressed on them this irresistible 
vicious impulse and aversion to all good, permits all hut a 
chosen few to take the straight path to hell. Strange, be- 
yond measure, that any man can believe this to be the work 
of a just God.(6) But we do not insist on this; for it will be 
replied, we suppose, that we have no right to judge the acts 
of the deity by the dictates of our blind minds and “despica- 
ble justice.” We prefer to rest our conclusions on the ad- 
missions and express declarations of Calvinistic authorities. 

Indeed, that there is no such thing in the divine nature as 
justice properly considered, is not so much an inference from 
any acts which Calvinism ascribes to the Deity, as it is a part 
ol the basis of the system without which it could not stand a 
moment. If God is not properly just, the course of conduct 
which it ascribes to him is right. The system rests on this 
paradox. 

By justice, we understand a practical conformity to those 
ideas of rectitude implanted by his Maker in the nature of 
man, and which, when they preside in his bosom as the lofty 
and unbending rule of his condact, make Aim the most vene- 
table of human beings. According to this view of justice, 
We unavoidably assume positions like the following; that it 
Would not be just in a parent to punish a child for disobe- 


(2) No Calvinist will deny, we presume, that God is the Creator of men. 

(6) I do not suppose the natural depravity of the posterity of Adam is owi 
'0 the course of nature only; it is also owing to the just judgment of God.” — 
wards on original sin, Ch. II. Works, Vol. VI. p. 434. 
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dience to himself, when he had deliberately trained him up in 
such a manner as to destroy his moral ability; that it would not 
be just for a sovereign to torment au Innocent creature for his 
own glory; that God, having given existence to men, without 
their consent, will deal justly with his creatures. This idea of 
justice is common to all men however they may differ with 
regard to the nature of certain particular actions. We have 
no other notion of justice, nor can we conceive any. The 
only knowledge we have of it is derived from our own con- 
sciousness and experience. And these lead us to conclude, 
that if there is the attribute of justice in the nature of God, it 
is a justice which will induce him to be just not only to him- 
self, but also to his creatures. This attribute in God we be- 
lieve Calvinism does not recognize. 

In defence of this position, as unexceptional authority as any 
to which we can resort, is the Westminster Confession of 
Faith; a standard of the Presbyterian Church. We admit 
indeed, that this work applies the term justice, as well as 
coodness and mercy, to the Supreme Being more thin once. 
Nay, it makes his justice so severe and inexorable, that man 
could not be forgiven, unless an innocent being, by “the per- 
fect obedience and sacrifice of himself,” had “purcha-ed” re- 
conciliation, and “fully discharged the debt” of those who are 
justitied, or, in other words, “made a proper, real, and full 
satisfaction to bis Father’s justice on their behalf?(a)—thus 
really denying his mercy to exalt his righteousness. We think 
it will be apparent, however, on a careful inquiry, that it in- 
tends, and recognizes no other justice in God but that by 
which he is bound to respect himself—a sort of justice, which, 
so far from necessarily implying the idea of rectitude, as we un- 
derstand rectitude, might, it is obvious, be an attribute of a 
supreme tyrant. 

In this confession, the supreme and ultimate motive to ac- 
tion ascribed to God is his own glory.(/) For it represents 
him as “working all things, according to the counsel of his 
own immutable and most righteous wiil, for his own glory.”(c) 
“By the decree of God,” it adds, “for the manifestation of this 
glory, some men and angels are predestinated unto everlasting 


(a) Ch. VIII. 5.—XI. 3. 

(}) It will be seen that we are not attempting to show that Calvinism makes God 
unjnst, but only that it does not recognize the attribute of justice. “It cannot. 
says Edwards. “be any injustice in God to determine [decree] who is certainly to 
sin, and so certainly fo be damned.””—*Miscellaneous Observations on the — 
Decrees —KEd. Works, Vol. V. p 354, which on the assumption that there 13 0 
justice in God, properly considered, is very true. 

(c) Ch. IL. 1. 
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\ife, and others foreordained to everlastiag death.”(a) The 
rest of mankind God was pleased, according to the unsearch- 
able counsel of his own will, whereby he withholdeth or ex- 
tendeth mercy as he pleaveth, for the glory of his sovereign 
power over his creatures, to pass by, and to ordain then to dis- 
hor o: and wrath for their sin, ¢o the praise of his glorious jus- 
tice.” (6) We presume t-at no Calvinist will be disposed to 
deny that the meaning of all this is at least, that God’s highest 
and last motive to action is his own glory. In our view, it 
means more. It makes glory the sole motive. For to say 
that ad/ things are done for one and the same end, which is to 
say that nothing is done for any other end, is to exclude the 
idea of any other end, and con equently, every motive except 
the accomplishment of that end. Hence, that God has ever 
acted on the principles of justice, or that the attribute of jus- 
tice belongs to his nature, it is impossible to determine. It 
would be impossible to affirm it, even were there events in the 
divine admini tration which should approve themselves to our 
notions of rectitude. For a being who e sole motive is his own 
clory, may sometimes do acts apparently just, but they can be 
only accidentally such. They cannot prove that he is a just 
being; for if actions ef an opposite character would more cer- 
taluly accomplish the end, they would be performed. An act 
ofa tyrant, though just, may be dictated only by his selfish- 
ness, nor can it afford the slightest proof that he will ever do 
another act of the same nature. In the case of a being gov- 
ened solely by a regard to his own glory; all actions both 
good and bad, proceed from the same source, and illustrate 
‘he same selfish purpove. Thus, to advert to a doctrine pro- 
essed by some of those who framed the Westminster Con- 
lesion of Faith; and which led them to speak of “elect in- 
‘its? In that document(c)—the salvation of the elect, and the 
damnation of the infant, would equally illustrate the divine 
cory. We conclude, therefore, that to represent the glory 
of God as the end of all his actions, is to make it impossible to 
determine whether the attribute of jus ice belongs to him? 


(a) III. *. (db) TIL. 7. 

") “As to those who are condemned to eternal death solely on account of origina | 
‘in, their condemnation to eternal death is the conseqnence of Adam's transgression 
alone. But many infants depart from this life in original sin, and consequently 
‘re condemned to death solely on account of original sin; therefore, the condemna- 
Wn of many infants to eternal death is the consequence of Adam's transgressium 
“one.”—Twissi, Gul, vindiciae Gratial, Potestatis, ac Providential Dei, ete. Edit. 
ut. fol. Amst. 1638, Lib. I. Parsprim, sec. 2. p. 43. This horrible doctrine of 
inlant damnation is a genuine shoot from the stock of Calvinism, as the elder Cal- 
Mists well knew, and did not flinch from asserting. Nor do we see how any 
““inist “in good consistence with himself” can deny it. 
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Such an attribute he may possess, as man h:s dormant facyl. 
ties; but we cannot know it. We do not know that he has 
ever acted upon it. To us it is as if it were not. 

If it shall still be pretended that the attribute of justice be. 
longs to the divine nature, it must be that sort of justice by 
which he is bound to respect himself, and no other—a justice 
which gives us no assurance except that he will exert hjs 
power to effect his own purposes—and which may belong to 
any despot. That this in the only sense in which the Con. 
fession of Faith ascribes the attributes of justice to God, we 
shall now proceed to show on unquestionable authority. For 
this purpose we need only make a few references to Dr. Twiss, 
the prolocutor or speaker of the assembly of divines by whom 
it was framed, and who has recently been extolled by a high 
authority in the Presbyterian church as its “living expositor.” 
“If we can refer to him, it is as if we could call Washington, 
or Jefferson; or Hamilton, or Adams, and question them con- 
cerning the meaning of a passage in the Declaration of Inde. 
pendence.”(@) 

In the work to which we have referred in the last paragraph 
but one, this thorough and unflinching advocate of Calvinism, 
maintains that God is not bound to manifest his justice at all. 
“For,” speaking of predestination and reprobation, he says, 
“these acts do not proceed from mercy and justice as their 
immediate source, but from an unlimited liberty of action. 
Nor is he [God] bound at all to manifest either his mercy or 
his justice. In accordance with this, he has a digression in 
which he attempts to prove, that God may torment an innocent 
creature at pleasure—(probatur posse Deum creaturam im- 
merentem affligere, seu pro libitocruciare.) In this digression 
he proceeds to prove—lI, that God may torment an innocent 
creature at pleasure; 2, that he may torment him forever with- 
out violating his justice; 3, that he may inflict on him the pains 
of hell—(pcenam infernalem)—nay, that he may torment him to 
an infinite degree—(in infinitum.)(c) Again, in language 


(a) Dr. Beecher. See report of his “Trial and acquittal before the Presbytery 
of Cincinnati, on charges preferred by Joshua L. Wilson, D. D. Cincinnati, 1822, 
pp. 44 and 99. 

(6) Tb. I. Parsprim. Sec. 2, p. 43. . 

(c) Lib. I. Parsprim. Degr. I. pp. 326-7.—We translate “pains of hell,” be- 
cause the author says elsewhere, that he does not use the word punishment In such 
a connection, in a retributive sense. He does not assert that God may inflict 
an innocent creature the punishment of hell, but only the infinite sorments thereof: 
that is, he is at liberty to torment an innocent creature as he pleases, but it wou! 
be improper to ascribe such torments to his justice as their source Thus in 4 


guing against an illogical order of the divine decrees laid down by Piscator, he says 
that “the condemnation of the reprobate has greater adaptedness [congrue™ 
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hardly less revolting, he says, “The sin of Adam, I acknow- 
ledge, was not ours as if committed in our proper persons, it 
was rather the sin of our nature than of our persons. But we 
existed even then in the loins of Adam, as Leviin the loins of 
Abraham, when he paid tythes to Melchizedeck, and this sin is 
made ours by the imputation of God, so that it has exposed in- 
numerable infants, guilty of this sin and no other, to divine 
wrath. * * * These judgments of God are tremendous, 
[ confess, but just. Nor are they to be brought before the tribu- 
nal of human wisdom or justice, or to be weighed or set aside 
by our rules of reason or equity. Especially since God the 
Creator is at liberty to treat a creature, however innocent, in 
any manner he pleases, whether he is pleased to annihilate him, 
or to inflict upon him any torture whatever.”(a) Now to affirm 
that God is not bound to manifest his justice and assert that 
he may inflict infinite torments on innocent creatures, would 
seem to be not very far from denying his justice altogether. 
Noone, therefore, will be surprised, we think, to hear him say, 
that “there ts no justice in God properly so called in respect 
to his creatures; that is, by which he is bound to respect them;” 
and still more emphatically, “I acknowledge no other justice 
in God but that by which he wisely [fitly] orders all things 
to effect his own purposes.”(4) 

This, it is very true as our readers, we suppose, need not be 
told, is not justice, or any thing like it. Nevertheless, it is all 
that Calvinism allows for the comfort of the human creature. 
Nor willit be denied, we think, that what is so emphatically 
asserted by this diving expositor to whom we have referred, 
cannot be very far from the intention of the Presbyterian Con- 
fession of Faith. 

We have now only to inquire how we know, on the princi- 
ples of Calvinism, that the judge of all the earth will do right? 
What evidence have we of all this? So far as we can discern, 
none whatever. To say that he will be just to himself, and 
faithfully do whatever is necessary to accomplish his own de- 


train] to the manifestation of the divine justice. For condemnation is the act of 
the judge, and should proceed according to retributive justice. But justice does 
no: appear in the damnation of the reprobate. For justice condems none but the 
guilty. But to bea reprobate, by no means signifies to merit damnation.”—Lib. I. 
Pars. I. sec. 4, p. 52: the meaning of which we take to be that justice may con- 
demn only the guilty; but the divine sovereignty may damn the innocent. 


(a) Lib. IIL. See. 5, Errat. 6. p. 687. 

() Lib. II. Pars. I. 5, pp. 325-426. Elsewhere he says, “I conclude, therefore, 
that that justice [in respect to the creature] by which it is pretended the divine 
liberty is bounded, is a chimera, founded on none, or no tolerable reason or right.” 
—Lib. I. Parstat. Digr. I. p 287. 
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crees, is to say nothing to the purpose. The great question 
with which we are concerned is, whether he will be just to 
others besides himself;—whether he will be just to his creatures 
after having given them existence without their consent. To 
pretend that he will do righteously, when it is denied that he 
possesses any other attribute of justice but that by which he 
is bound to respect himself, is to follow a method not very un- 
like that of certain sermons we have lately seen, which after 
demonstrating that man has naturally no moral ability to obey 
the will of God, make it the first inference that he is inezcusa- 
ble for not obeying. We ask it again, what surety have we 
that God will deal justly with his creatures?’ How do we 
know that it is not consistent with the divine glory that a race 
of beings should be created as the express victims of the divine 
vengeance, and that we are not such beings? What surety 
have we that he has not revealed to us his laws in the spirit 
of bitter mockery, aware that he has created us with such na- 
tures that its impossible we should obey them? How do we 
know that he may not have created us with such dispositions 
that we shall inevitably sin and only sin, forever, and at the 
close of our mortal career, as the foreordained consequence of 
this necessary sin, be plunged without remedy into the gulf of 
everlasting agonies? In fine, how do we know that he is not 
an “almighty torturer!?”* If Calvinism be true we cannot 
tell. Possibly we may belong to the few elect. But we cannot 
know it, we are at the mercy of a being of whose moral cha- 
racter we know nothing; and he is only bound to reepect 
himself. 

We have only another word to say. Of all the questions 
in agitation between Unitarianism and orthodoxy, none are 
so important as those which concern the moral character of 
God. For this is the central subject of religion. All other 
qnestions compared with these are of inferior moment. Whe- 
ther God exists in one or three persons—what metaphysical 
view we are to take of his nature—is a subject, which in its 
own sphere is interesting, and important. But the great ques- 
tion, the question with which we are most concerned is, what 
is God to us?) What is his moral nature? What are the 
grounds of our confidence in him? And what the ground of 
moral and spiritual union with him? Here, we believe, Unt- 
tarianism and Calvinism are totally opposed, having hardly a 
sentiment incommon. Calvinism, as we understand it, rests on 
the divine sovereignty, and on that alone; Unitarianism as we 
understand it, recognises the same attribute as the centre of all 

(a) Channing. 
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that is lovely and venerable in moral excellence. Calvinism 
represents the Deity as ordaining all things for his own glory; 
Unitarianism discerns in the great ob ect of creation the diffu- 
sion of happiness and good. The latter recognizes to its fullest 
extent the justice of the Deity and unhesitatingly affirms that 
he will be just to his creatures; the former sees no other jus- 
tice in God but that by which he is bound to respect himself. 
The one isa system of hope; the other of despair. 

In what we have said of Calvinism, we have simply expres- 
sed our own views and convictions. We have spoken of it 
asa system, and have been commenting on a work,—!et it be 
remembered, formed two centuries ago. We have said noth- 
ing to the prejudice of those who now adopt it as their stand- 
ardof faith. They, as we, profess to be governed ty the pure 
truth of Christianity; and hence the many proofs that Calvin- 
ists have given of unquestionable goodness. They are good 
in spite of Calvinism. But weare unfeignedly sorry that such 
a system should still be so closely interwoven in the mind of 
any man, with the purifying, consoling and elevating doctrines 
of Christ. 

Meadville, Pa. J. Q. Day. 





NEW YORK THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 


The last number of this periodical contains an article upon 
the Sermons preached in New York after the great fire in that 
city. This article speaks of the Sermons preached by Messrs. 
Dewey and Ware, without a single sneer or contemptuous 
comment, direct or indirect. We like to notice every sign of 
increasing liberality among those who differ from us and there- 
fore mention this. We rather think it the first time that an 
Unitarian work has been mentioned in a Calvinistic review 
Without some condemnatory remark. We feel really grateful 
for this liberality, though it is almost like satire to express 
satisfaction at not being abused. But we do not mean to be 
satarical, we are actually thankful for this negative favor. 

However, every rose must have its thorn, and as the great 
Spenser has told us that an ounce of sweet is worth a pound 
of sour, we were prepared to take our dose of vinegar with 
equanimity. It was well we were, for presently in a Review of 
Abbot’s Young Christian and Corner Stone we found it grave- 
lyurged against those books that they were liked by Unita- 
nans. The Reviewer seems to be one of those who think it 
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the right way of converting a man to your opinion, to dis. 
please and offend him. 

i While speaking of this Review, we should like to ask whe- 
ther its Editor, Mr. L. Woods, jr. has ever apologized for his 
4 shameful calumny upon Dr. Priestley, noticed by us in No, 6? 
i We hope, for his sake, that he has; though we have not met 
: with any such apology. We respect that young man, and 
believed when he was brought to see the baseness of such a 
| slander, his conscience and heart would lead him to retract it, 
i In turning over, not long ago, a copy of Hahn’s “Lehrbuch 
des Christ] Glaubenis,” we were surprised to find the whole 
passage in which Priestly isaccused of Atheism. This makes 
the matter worse. It was bad enough for a foreigner to make 
such an assertion, yet ignorance might be his excuse. But for 
an American Theologian to translate it into English is inex. 
cusable. 

In addition to the testimony of Robert Hall and Dr. Parr, 
given in our sixth number, we recommend the following ex- 
tracts to the attention of Mr. Woods—one from Sir James 
MclIntosh, the other from Coleridge, whom it is now the fash- 
ion of many orthodox people to admire. 

“Chillingworth was called an infidel by the zealots of his 
age, because he was moderate, candid, and rational; in the same 
manner that imposters, clad in the disguise of bigots, now call 
Priestly worse than an Atheist.”—Review of Gibbon. 


“Lo! Priestley there, Patriot, and Saint, and Sage. 
“Him, full of years, from his loved native land 
‘“‘Statesmen blood-stained, and Priests idolatrous, 
“By dark lies maddening the blind multitude, 
“Drove with vain hate. Calm, pitying, he retired, 
“And mused, expectant, on the coming years.” 
S. T. Coceriner, 1794.—Ep. 





UNITARIANISM IS GOING DOWN. 


Sosay Messrs. Reed and Matheson. By the kindness of a 
friend we have received a sermon preached by the Rev. Aaron 
Bancroft, D. D. at the termination of fifty years of his minis- 
try, in the town of Worcester, State of Mass. From it we 
‘ extract the following facts. 

“Calvinism was the predominant faith through this section 
| of the Commonwealth when my residence in aassibe com- 
‘ menced. Several ministers in this vicinity then thought fa- 
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yorable of liberal doctrines, but they expressed their opinions 
in qualified language, and with a single exception, the system 
of Calvin was not openly attacked from the pulpit. Mr. Ro- 
vers, of Leominster, preached pointedly against election, for 
which his people brought a charge of heresy against him, and 
he was expelled from the pulpit. At the commencement of 
my ministry, the question respecting the Divine Unity was not 
agitated; if individuals, clergymen or laymen, among us had 
this faith, they had it to themselves before God. 

The religious condition of this county at the commencement 
of my ministry has already been stated. Twenty-one socie- 
ties decidedly Unitarian are now established; and not an in- 
considerable number of these are among the most numerous 
inthe county. We have two associations of Unitarian min- 
isters.” 

May the next fifty years witness a similar “going down” of 
Unitarianism in every State of the Union.—Ed. 





THE LINWOODS, &c. 
By the Author of Hope Leslie, &c. 


No one, we think, who has read “Home,” by the same author, can help regret- 
ting that she has written the Linwoods. Not that there is any thing very objec- 
tionable in this work, but because it is, comparatively, flat and powerless. Others 
may be differently affected, but we have just risen from a perusal of this tale, 
without any very vivid impression left on our mind, and only a recollection of a 
good many imperfectly sketched characters, some of which are unnatural, and 
others common-place novel-style. She introduces several great men, Washing- 
ton, Putnam, Lafayette, Clinton, &c. without making us at all more acquainted 
with them than we may be from any abridgement of history. Her Hero, Eliot 
Lee, intended to be a beau ideal, is an honest patriot, a good man, whom we 
esteem, but not very real, and certainly a bad love-maker. Herbert Linwood, in- 
tended to be very love-able, excites too little esteem to be admired, and is, not- 
withstanding, the talk about natural affection, very unfeeling in his sudden for- 
getfulness of his unhappy Bessie. However, we ought not to condemn so decidedly 
without more elaborate analysis, for which we have no room. The moral of the 
book is uniformly good, and some very good lessons well taught. The book, 
therefore, will certainly do no harm, and probably some good. The faults are 
chiefly in the execution, and although probability is often violated, good results 
ae in some manner always brought about; good principles are maintained 
“though the blank verse halts for it” This could not be otherwise from Miss 
Sedgwick. But her “Home” is so much more! so exquisite, so finished a picture! 
‘© unambitious, too. She is in her sphere there, and it is a better sphere than 
camps and ball-rooms afford. The perfect description of what a religious home 
ought to be, will excite many to imitation. The author of such a book must pos- 
‘ess a superior mind and a truly lovely character. W. @. E. 
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TO READERS. 


The readers of the Messenger will share our grief, when 
they perceive that it has become necessary to pass it into the 
hands of a new Editor. Letus offer our fervent intercessions 
that the accomplished and able friend who has been called by 
the dispensation of Providence to wander through a southern 
clime in pursuit of health, may be restored to us with added 
powers of usefulness, and that all the works which knew him 
may know him yet again. 

Nine numbers of our Magazine are now before the public, 
and have been generally received with favor. The present 
appears a fit occasion for stating anew the subjects to which 
this work is devoted. 

That we have a distinct object we would by no means deny. 
We make no professions of neutrality or indifference. We 
are not devoting our strength and wearing out our hearts, to 
entertain our readers for a passing hour. We wish to insert 
no article, on any topic, which does not strike deeper than the 
surface. We write neither for money nor literary reputation, 
nor for the love of writing. Did we not believe our little 
work an instrument in the hands of God, for diffusing sound 
opinions, and scattering liberal principles in Religion, Morals, 
Philosophy—we would throw our pens away, and this should 
be the final number. We devote this work to the establish- 
ment of certain principles, which we think needed in the 
Church of Christ. It is given, 

1. First to UNDerstanpine. Our motto is, “In understand- 
ing, be men.” We find the condition of the church not unlike 
that described in the vision of Isaiah, the son of Amos—ch. 
xxix. 11, 12. “The vision of all has become unto you as the 
words of a book that is sealed, which men deliver to one that 
is learned, saying, Read this, I pray thee; and he saith, ] can- 
not, for it is sealed; and the book is delivered to him that is 
not learned, saying, Read this, I pray thee; and he saith, Iam 
not learned.” The clergy refuse to reason on religious truth, 
declaring it to be mysterious and sealed to human compre- 
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hension. The laity equally refuse, declaring that they leave 
all these matters to the clergy; they are not learned. But to 
thought, to understanding, to the action of the free intellect 
and unshackled mind, we would unfold the pages of God’s 
revelation; believing that He is light, and that in Him is no 
darkness at all. 

2, That this may be done, we contend in the second place, 
forrreepoM. ‘Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liber- 
ty... We would have the intellect freed from all outward bon- 
dage, and only bound by the deepest sentiment of responsibil- 
ity to God, and reverence for Truth. Therefore we oppose 
all creeds which are not confined to the language of scripture, 
and every influence which can trammel the mind. 

3. We devote our pages in the third place to setting forth 
the power of Love. The manifestation of love is the essence 
and power of Christianity. A perception of the love of Christ 
is the condition and beginning of true repentance. A faith 
and unshaken trust in this love is the element of the religious 
life. Evil is to be overcome by good, hatred by love, ingrati- 
tude by renewed kindness, rebellion by mercy and forgiveness, 
and the long suffering of God is to bring men to repentance. 
Herein, we believe, lies all the genuine power of the gospel, 
and not in denunciation; not in the display of wrath and ven- 
geance, not in the excitement of terror, anguish, and horror. 
We would have men fear sin and its consequences; we do not 
make void the law; but we would have them prey with Jere- 
miah, O Lord grant that we be not afraid of Tues. 

4. The last great principle for which we labor is that Reli- 
gion should be considered a Lire. Not prayers, not sabbaths, 
not sacrifices, make up religion; but a life consecrated to God. 
The religion which does not show itself in the market, the 
shop, the family meeting, the festive entertainment, as well as 
in the church, is no religion. Here isa principle not enough 
understood. We desire to show, therefore, that religion can 
pervade every thing, and ought to do so. In this Magazine, 
therefore, we treat of many topics, literary, scientific, philoso- 
phic, economical—but we would speak of ali in a religious 
spirit. We would contemplate all in a religious light—from 
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the standing point of Christianity. Religion has been hurt 
by being looked upon as a separate business, a thing apart 
from practical life. We would have every thing baptized into 
religion. 

These are our fundamental principles. We wish to set 
forth Religion as a matter of thought and understanding—of 
Freedom—as the power of love—as something to animate the 
whole Life. We devote all our efforts to this—our time, our 
labor, our thoughts. Silver and gold have we none; what we 
have, we give. But since printers must be paid, and paper 
has a price, we depend on our friends to procure us subscribers 
and to forward payments in due season. Let all who love the 
principles we maintain, feel it a duty to help us in this work. 
It cannot go forward except our friends, scattered through 
the West, are willing to take some pains that it should. We 
leave it with them. Trusting in God, we will try to do our 
part; let them do theirs. 

We return our hearty thanks to our valued contributors 
who have lightened our work thus far. We hope they will 
continue to aid us. Committing the whole result to Him in 
whose hands are all events, and praying for his blessing on our 
weak efforts, we go forward to our task. Ep. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Hitherto, from unavoidable causes, the Magazine has not been published with 
much regularity. If any subscribers have not received all the numbers, they are 
requested to give notice of it and they shall be sent. Those who have not paid 
for the first volume, are requested to forward the amount to one of the gentlemen 
whose names are on the cover. 











